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An exceptional pressure of lesson-help matter has 
crowded out the department of Notes on Open Let- 
ters from these pages, for this week only. Editorial 
definings of the position of The Sunday School Times 
on the scientific and critical questions involved in the 
new lesson series, occupy the place of this more popu- 
lar department. 


Not our circumstances, but the use we make of our 
circumstances, decides the question of our gain or 
loss day by day in our earthly course. According to 
the spirit in which we meet them, helps will prove 
hindrances, or hindrances will prove helps, in our 
pilgrim path. 

“ The little worries which we meet each day, 
May lie as stumbling-blocks across our way ; 
Or we may make them stepping-stones to be 

Of grace, O Christ, to thee.” 


There is hardly any sign of greatness more admi- 
rable in itself, or more uniformly convincing as a sign, 
than a modest unconsciousness of greatness. The 
truly great man has no thought of his prominence. 
No compliments from others lead him to count him- 
self great. His very greatness enables him the better 
to realize how much there is that is beyond his powers ; 
and he measures his own attainments by what is 
above him, rather than by what is below him. And 
nothing tends to make a great man more winsome and 
attractive than his child-like simplicity of manner, in 
his freedom from self-sufficient consciousness. It is 
not easy to be great; but it ought to be easy to imi- 


} 
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tate this one attribute of greatness. If you will 
never boast of your attainments, nor even seem con- 
scious of any exceptional attainments, your personal 
lack of greatness may be less prominently exhibited 
to others. 


The new year is at hand. In the pages of this 
issue of The Sunday School Times, the first lesson of 
the new series for 1887 is presented, with its various 
lesson-lights from different contributors—regular and 
special. Dr. Green gives the Critical Notes on the 
text as it stands. Dr. Delitzsch gives Suggestive 
Jottings on the text. Dr. Driver treats of The Text 
and its Teachings. Dr. McLaren brings out Lessons 
of the Beginning. Bishop Warren indicates Teach- 
ing Points in the lesson. Drs. Hall and Hilprecht 
present Oriental Lesson-Lights, in illustration of the 
Bible text. Drs. Schauffler and Trumbull, Faith 
Latimer, Miss Pearce, and Mr. Tappan, supply their 
familiar aids to study and teaching. The usual edi- 
torial helps, by way of Lesson Plan, Lesson Analysis, 
Lesson Bible Reading, Lesson Surroundings, Black- 
board Hints, and Hints for Lesson Hymns, are given 
in their place; together with a Quarterly Pre-view 
for the next three months of Bible-study. These all 
are in the line of regular lesson-helps for the first half 
of 1887. Besides these, there is a special article by 
Dr. Driver on Indications of Ditferent Documents in 
the Pentateuch, as introductory to the new course of 
Old Testament Study; and another, by President 
Bartlett, on The Unique Simplicity of the Bible 
Story of Creation. Not every reader will value alike 
all these helps, nor will many readers make use of 
them all; but there are readers not a few who will 
carefully and wisely select for themselves those which 
are suited to their needs as Bible-students and Bible- 
teachers: and no reader need be confused by the 
proximity of helps which he does not care for, while 
he makes available those which he does want. 

Popular moral sentiment is not aroused over-easily ; 
but when it is aroused, it is determined and resistless. 
Progress in popular morals is made by stages, rather 
than by a uniformly steady ascent. An evil is toler- 
ated for a time, until it seems as if it could not be 
removed; but by and by the public indignation is 
stirred, and the evil is swept away as by a whirlwind 
Indecencies in popular journalism have been tolerated 


would endure anything and everything in that line. 


But at last there is a token of an uprising of outraged | 


moral sentiment in the community, which these editors 
would do well to heed. Last week, The Sunday School 
Times was moved to protest editorially against news- 
paper indecencies, as a present imminent peril toe our 
hemes. It is, certainly, more than a mere coincidence 
that a number of representative/religious papers in 
other cities gave similar prominence to the same subject 
in their issue for the same week. Thus, The New York 
Observer has a ringing editorial on Newspaper Inde- 
cency. It says of the recent publication by New York 
dailies of “ the vilest details of the vilest incidents,” 
that, bad as the papers have been hitherto, “ 
imagined to what depths they would descend until 
they published this incredible matter with shameless 
prominence,—matter so repulsive, as well as infamous, 
that it is difficult to believe that it meets any de- 
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mand whatever.” The.Christian at Work is equally 
outspoken. It protests against the indecency of 
“the average daily newspaper of to-day, filled with 
prurient details of crime and effluvial reports of 
scandal ;” and its closing exclamation is: “ Wanted! 
a scavenger to clean out the daily press. Wanted in 
our daily newspapers !—a fresh supply of decency.” 
The Christian Advocate,similarly protests against this 
whole thing as “An Outrage on Decency.” Mean- 
while the ocean cable informs us that the Queen of 
England, model wife and mother that she is, has 
issued, an order shutting outside of her palace 
gates even the best of the London newspapers that 
defile their pages with those disgusting indecencies 
which have had such prominence in our American 
city dailies. A duty is incumbent on every parent 
to join in making this popular protest so unmistakably 
positive that the city editors will not hesitate to recog- 
nize it as a warning which they must regard. 





THE RANGE OF REVERENT OLD 
TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 


In these days of exceptional interest in Old Testa- 
ment criticism, it is important to know the limits of a 
reverent examination of the Old Testament text, and 
of a reverent questioning of the composition and 
primary authorship of that text. There are such 
limits, and it is well to look to their defining, in order 
that a reverent-minded student of the Bible may 
know what are points of fair discussion, and what are 
to be counted as settled beyond his liberty to doubt. 

A reverent view of the Bible recognizes its super- 
human element. It perceives in it a unique revelation 
from God. It counts it the product of an exceptional 
divine inspiration. It receives its truths, its teach- 
ings, and its statements, as invariably accurate and 
trustworthy in the sphere of their intention, and in 
the form in which they were inspired of God. It 
accepts, without qualification, its record of miracles, 
however wonderful and inexplicable; and it is not 
staggered by seeming contradictions of statement, 
| nor yet by any seeming conflict with other records, in 
one or more of the special fields entered by its explicit 
declarations, or by its incidental references. 
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.| sure that the Bible is of and from God, it is sure that 
, | nothing else that is of and from God can be in per- 
until the editors of representative daily papers in our | 
great cities had apparently come to feel that tie public | 


manent conflict with the Bible. Where reverent 
criticism is as yet unable to see full and free accord 
| in all the Bible statements, either with themselves or 
with the disclosures of outside records of history or 
| of physical science, it waits trusttully and confidently 
for the sure removal of the cause of seeming dis- 
_erepaney, in one way or another. 
| But this reverent view of the Bible as the unique 
revelation from God justifies and stimulates the closest 
and most critical examination of the text of the Bible, 
in order to ascertain what that text was in its original 
form, and what was the intention and purpose of its 
original writing. Reverent criticism seeks to know 
what was originally said by the inspired writer, and 
| in what sense the words employed were used of God 
in his revelation through that writer. It scrutinizes 
| the evidence of the right of any particular book, or 
| portion of a book, to its place in the sacred canon. It 
| examines carefully all fair questions concerning the 
| authorship and date and structure and style of every 
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book, or portion ofa book, which is found within the 
limits of that canon. And it considers unhesitatingly 
and fearlessly all objections that are raised against 
any affirmations or implyings of the inspired text, 
through the disclosures, real or supposed, of modern 
research—scientific, historical, or literary. 

Reverent Old Testament criticism is free to con- 
sider the correctness or the incorrectness of a tradi- 
tional view of the Davidic authorship of particular 
psalms, of the Solomonic collation of particular 
proverbs, of the historic or the parabolic nature of 
“such a book as Job or Ecclesiastes, or, again, of some 
special narrative in one of the earlier or later books 
of the canon. It is not free to deny, nor to question, 
the truth of an inspired declaration ; but it is free to 
examine into the precise statement and the true inten- 
tion of the inspired writer. Not whether that writer 
was trustworthy and accurate in his sphere of writing, 
but whether the traditional understanding of that 
writer’s aim is a correct one, is within the range of 
reverent Old Testament criticism. 

At present the chiefest interest in Old Testament 
criticism centres about the first six books in the Bible 
canon. Reverent criticism seeks to ascertain the evi- 
dences of the origin and authorship and composition 
and true intention of these books, without questioning 
the fullest inspiration of the respective writers, whom 
God set to their original preparing, to their later 
revision, or to their final editing, for a place in the 
canon of his unique revelation. Five of these books 
are traditionally known as the Books of Moses. They 
record the words and the deeds of Moses. Reverent 
criticism forbids the denial of a Mosaic origin of all 
that is thus recorded. But reverent criticism recog- 
nizes the fact that the words and the deeds of Noah 
and of Abraham and of Jacob were not originated by 
Moses, although they find a prominent place in the 
writings that are traditionally ascribed to him. 
Whether Moses was specifically inspired to record 
these sayings and doings of the earlier patriarchs 
without the help of any ancient records or traditions, 
or whether he was inspired to sift the true from the 
false in such records and traditions, is within the 
range of reverent inquiring. Similarly it is within 
this range to consider whether all that is recorded of 
the words and deeds of Moses was written out by him- 
self in its present form, or whether a later writer was 
inspired to do for him what he is supposed to have 
done for those who were long before him. And just 
here is where reverent critics are, at the present time, 
liable to be confounded with the many irreverent 
critics who deny the fact of revelation, of inspiration, 
and of the authentic Mosaic origin of that which the 
Bible declares to be Mosaic. 

On the one hand, there are reverent scholars who 
claim that the references by Jesus Christ to the books 
of Moses, and to the specific teachings of Moses, are 
to be accepted as conclusive in evidence that the 
entire five books which are traditionally ascribed to 
Moses were completed by himself in their present 
form. On the other hand, there are reverent scholars 
who, while equally ready with the others to accept 
every specific declaration of Jesus as final in its letter 
and in its spirit, do not find in these words of his any 
proof that the books of Moses were finished, as we 
have them, in the days of Moses; even though every 
teaching or statement that Jesus ascribed to Moses 
must be accepted as coming from God through Moses. 
It is between these two classes of reverent Christian 
scholars, that the current criticism of the first five 
books of the sacred canon is discussed with principal 
interest to intelligent Bible students generally. 

Now that the International course of Sunday-school 
lessons turns again to the beginning of the Bible, this 
conflict of reverent criticism between Christian schol- 
ers forces itself anew upon popular attention. In this 
number of The Sunday School Times the subject is 
treated by various writers, in conjunction with the 
examination of the Bible story of the creation. Sub- 
sequent numbers of The Sunday School Times will 
present other phases of the main question at issue, by 
these writers and by others, Only that criticism which 
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is reverent, and which is consistent with the fullest 
acceptance of the fact of supernatural revelation and 
inspiration, and of the divine authorization of the 
Bible in its true entirety, will find a place in these pages. 
But reverent criticism within that range will find a 
place here, just so far as seems to be essential to a 
true understanding, by intelligent Bible students, of 
the points in fair discussion between Christian scholars 
and critics. 

It may be proper to add just here that the Editor 
of The Sunday School Times is himself a firm believer 
in the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuchal writings, to 
an extent not deemed admissible by those critics who 
base their opinions purely on the literary structure 
of those writings. His own special studies in the 
geographical field have satisfied him of a local color 
to many of those writings indicative of their inditing 
in the region south of Palestine; and this element of 
higher criticism, or of internal evidence of origin, he 
deems quite as trustworthy, in its way, as points of 
literary style or of philological involvings. When- 
ever and by whomsoever the Pentateuchal writings 
may have been brought into their present finish, and 
whatever earlier or later documents may have entered 
into their composition, he feels as sure that their notings 
of the desert record were originally written in the 
desert, as he does that the words of Abraham in 
Canaan and of Jacob in Egypt had their origin long 
before the days of Moses. Moreover, he sees that 
even the philological critics are already disagreed 
among themselves as to the origin of the supposed 
traces of Babylonian and Aramaic influence on por- 
tions of the Pentateuch. It is claimed by some that 
these traces indicate a pre-Abrahamic origin to that 
which others think dates only from the days of Ezra. 
Hence he waits for a conclusion on this all-important 
point, before making new inferences from any such 
conclusion. 

But apart from his personal views of the questions 
at issue, the Editor of The Sunday School Times 
recognizes it as his unmistakable duty to give to his 
readers the opportunity of judging for themselves 
concerning the points at issue between reverent Chris- 
tian critics of the earlier Old Testament text. Hence 
it is that such writers as Dr. William Henry Green 
of America, Dr. 8. R. Driver of England, and Dr. 
Franz Delitzsch of Germany, and others like them, 
on both sides ofthe question, have been invited to 
treat this subject in these pages, within the range of 
reverent Chyistian scholarship. 





GENESIS AND MODERN SCIENCE. 


If it be true that all fair-minded and representative 
scientists of the present day are at one in the con- 
viction that the specific statements of the Bible order 
of creation are utterly irreconcilable with the con- 
clusions of modern science, then all students of the 
Bible are in duty bound to face the fact of this unani- 
mous consensus of scientific opinion. Jf it be true— 
but it is not true; and all students of the Bible are 
in duty bound to recognize the fact that there are 
representative and fair-minded scientists who insist-— 
as scientists—that the records of Genesis and of 
geology are not in hopeless conflict, but that scien- 
tific research has disclosed such marvelous corres- 
pondences between the two, as justify a belief that the 
written record of the order of creation can be ac- 
counted for only as q revelation from the world’s 
Creator. 

Two classes of men are readiest to dogmatize on 
the hopelessness of all attempts to reconcile the order 
of creation as declared in Genesis, with the record of 
creation as disclosed by scientific research; and the 
dogmatizing of neither class ought to have weight 
with fair-minded Bible students. On the one hand, 
there are the materialistic scientists who scoff at the 
idea of a supernatural inspiration of the Bible text. 
On the other hand, there are the theologians who 
limit their recognition of inspiration in the Bible to 
its purely spiritual truths. Both classes are impa- 
ient of any attempt at reconciling the vague and 








indefinite cosmogony of a primitive people with the 
exact conclusions of the latest scientific research. 
But over against these two classes are reverent Chris- 
tian scientists and reverent unscientific Christians, 
who believe that God revealed to the Bible-writers 
facts as well as principles, historic as well as pro- 
phetic; and that no one who knows less than God 
knows will be able to show that God was mistaken in 
the facts which he revealed. These classes possess 
their souls in patience, while scientists are patiently, 
or impatiently, working their way toward a better 
understanding of God’s words and works. 


In the very front‘rank of American scientists 
stands Professor James D. Dana, of Yale University. 
As a geologist and a naturalist he has an eminent 
position in the estimation of European scholars. 
Quite recently Professor Dana has explicitly defined 
his position on this subject. Protesting against the 
suggestion of a theologian, that the Bible story of 
creation cannot be defended as a narrative of fact, in 
the light of modern science, he says: “ If it be true 
that the narrative in Genesis has no support in natural 
science, it would have been better for its religious 
character that all the verses between the first and 
those on the creation of man had been omitted. 
There is little to encourage religious faith in the 
suffix, ‘God saw that it was good,’ if the statement as 
to the work pronounced good is not in any acceptable 
sense true.” And, in comment on the latest work of 
Professor Guyot, Professor Dana adds: “ We believe, 
with Professor Guyot, that science does already afford 
great help toward an understanding of this ancient 
inspired chapter on cosmogony, and that the brief 
review of the majestic march of events before man, 
makes a wonderfully befitting prelude to God’s mes- 
sage of law and love to man, constituting the Bible.” 
As a result of his own scientific studies, Professor Dana 
affirms that the system of creation indicated in the 
narrative in Genesis is “a fact that displays purpose 
in the author of the document, and knowledge beyond 
that of ancient or any time, and philosophy more than - 
human.” “Geology,” he says, “ has ascertained many 
details with regard to the earth’s life and the upward 
gradations of the various tribes. But the grand fact 
of progress, and the general order in the succession, 
were first announced jn the cosmogony of the Bible.” 
As he sees it, “science explains and illumines the 
inspired narrative, and exalts our conceptions of the 
grand events announced ;” and, again, “the sacred 
record manifests its divine origin, in its accordance 
with the latest readings of nature.” When it is con- 
sidered that these are the words of so learned and 
accurate a scientist as Professor Dana, it behooves a 
man of inferior scientific attainments to have a care 
lest he expose himself to contempt by insisting that 
Genesis and geology are irreconcilable. 


Sir J. William Dawson of Canada is a scientist of 
such eminence in his immediate sphere of geology, 
that he has but recently been chosen president of the 
British Association,—the highest assembly of English- 
speaking scientists. He certainly is entitled to an 
intelligent opinion—as a scientist—on this subject. 
Referring to the first chapter of Genesis, he has said : 
“The contents of this chapter, relating, as they do, to 
matters which preceded the advent of man, must 
have been just as much the result of direct inspira- 
tion as if they had contained a prophecy of the dis- 
tant future.” Recognizing the fact that many features 
of this record were extant long before the days of 
Moses, he believes that its substance “was a revelation 
to some antediluvian patriarch, perhaps to Adam 
himself.” As to the correspondence of the record 
with the disclosures of modern science, he says: “ It 
is now generally admitted that the order of creation 
in the long geological epochs, revealed by scientific 
investigation, corresponds very closely with that in 
Genesis.... Absolute agreement in details is not-to 
be expected in the present state of knowledge; but 
the general sequence [in Genesis] .. . is the same with 
that in the geological record.... It is certainly a 
remarkable fact that the old record of Genesis should 
thus give us a sequence similar to that arrived at 
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independently by science in these last days.” It 
requires some temerity, not to say presumption, on the 
part of one who is not a master in the realm of 
science, to claim that the president of the British 
Association is talking nonsense, when he insists that 
no irreconcilable differences exist between Genesis 
and geology. 

That there are both scientists and theologians emi- 
nent in their several spheres, who insist that Genesis 
and geology cannot be reconciled, is a well-known 
fact. But so long as such men as Dana and Dawson 
continue to affirm the wonderful correspondence of 
the two records in their principal features, and to as- 
sert the possible completion of this accord in all the 
features, through the progress of scientific knowledge, 
men who make no claim to pre-eminence either as 
scientists or as theologians will do well to continue to 
accept the Bible story of creation as a revelation from 
God of facts of nature, which will doubtless be 
fully confirmed by the intelligent study of nature. 
Meantime, let it be borne in mind that it requires 
less ability to perceive points of apparent difference 
_in these two records, than to recognize the transcen- 
dent marvelousness of correspondences already shown 
to exist. 

One thing is certain. It requires less credulity to 
accept the Bible narrative of the order of creation as, 
in its earliest form, a direct revelation from God, than 
‘t would to accede to the proposition that it was 
evolved as a fanciful myth in the brain of primitive 
man. A measure of faith is requisite, in order to 
believe that God revealed it to primitive man; but 
the credulity which would believe that it could have 
come of itself into the primitive man’s head, is im- 
measurable! That is too great a tax to put upon the 
iatelligence and the faith of the Christian of to-day. 








UNITY. 
BY BRADFORD TORREY. 


One law there is for every grain of sand 

And every star. Howe’er the sand be blown 

By shifting winds about, or shoreward thrown 

By surge of wave resistless, yet the Hand 

That on the farthest star lays strict command, * 
To hold it fast in orbit all its own, 

Not for one breath-space leaves the speck alone, 
But brings it still at last, as first was planned. 


So is’t with spirits too: one law there is, 

Here where we toss and turn so aimlessly, 

The sport of whim and chance, and yonder, where 
They move in rest, their souls encircling His. 

The wave will pass, the wind die down, and we 
With them shall rest, their full obedience share. 





INDICATIONS OF DIFFERENT DOCU- 
MENTS IN THE PENTATEUCH. 


BY PROFESSOR 8. R. DRIVER, D.D. 


When any of the longer historical books of the Old 
:Testament are examined attentively, some remarkable 
facts disclose themselves which are not, perhaps, appar- 
ent to an ordinary reader. In particular, the narrative 
is seen to be neither perfectly continuous nor perfectly 
uniform. Sometimes, for instance, there are breaks 
interrupting the connection; at other times, what is 
apparently the same occurrence is narrated twice. 
Farther, particular sections of any given book are found 
to resemble one another in style and phraseology, while 
differing from the surrounding or intervening sections; 
the resemblances, moreover, being not isolated or super- 
ficia!, but numerous and recurrent. Thus, to take a par- 
ticular example, Genesis 9: 1-17 and Genesis 17 have many 
features common to one another, which are very different 
from those of chapter 18 or chapter 24, but, on the other 
‘hand, resemble those of Genesis_1. And, upon farther 
examination, it appears that sections or passages, longer 
or shorter, as the case may be, resembling the three just 
mentioned,—namely, Genesis 1; 9: 1-17; 17,—recur, at 
intervals, to the end of the book of Joshua. What is 
the explanation of this peculiarity? 

A consideration of all the circumstances concerned 
shows that only one explanation is possible. The Penta- 
teuch (from which, though it does not at present concern 
us, the book of Joshua cannot be separated) is not the 
work of a single author; documents, or writings, the 
work of different hands, are combined in it. The method 


of a Hebrew historian was not that of ‘a modern writer 
of history. The modern writer borrows his materials 
from ancient sources or documents, but rewrites them in 
his own language, except where a quotation is expressly 
introduced. The style of his history is thus homogeneous 
throughout. A Hebrew historian, on the other hand, 
excerpted from his sources such passages as were suitable, 
and incorporated them substantially as he found them ; 
sometimes adding comments of his own, but, as a rule, 
only introducing such alterations as were necessary for 
the purpose of harmonizing them and fitting them 
together. If, now, the original sources or documents 
made use of by the historian—or, as one may more fitly 
term him, the compiler—differed in style from one 
another, the differences, it is obvious, would not be 
obliterated by this treatment; and if, farther, the com- 
piler, in his comments or additions, used phrases peculiar 
to himself, we should naturally find three separate styles 
side by side, and still distinguishable. To be sure, the 
style of three ordinary writers of English prose would 
not probably, in a similar case, be distinguishable ; but 
it must be remembered that the Hebrew style of writing 
(like that of the ancients generally) was much more con- 
densed than that of modern times; the characteristics 
of a particular style were, in consequence, more strongly 
marked. Thus a Hebrew author impressed a definite 
and distinct individuality upon whatever came from 
his pen. 

That the method which has been described was one 
actually followed by the Hebrew historian can be readily 
shown in the case of the Chronicles. The books of 
Chronicles are based largely upon our existing books of 
Samuel and Kings, long and numerous excerpts from 
which were combined by the compiler with the materials 
contributed by himself. Thus 2 Chronicles 5: 2-14 
agrees substantially with 1 Kings 8: 1-11; but in verses 
11-13 is a passage inserted by the compiler of Chronicles 
between the two halves of verse 10 in Kings; 2 Chroni- 
cles 18 in the main agrees verbally with 1 Kings 22; but 
in verses 2 and 31 are short additions, due similarly to the 
later compiler: the first part of 2 Samuel 6: 19 appears 
in 1 Chronicles 16: 3. The second part of the same 
verse is found in 1 Chronicles 16 : 43; the intervening 
verses being, as in the other cases, an addition of the 
compiler. In these and all similar instances the pas- 
sages added differ radically in style and phraseology 
from those excerpted from the earlier books. 

Mutatis mutandis, the same phenomena are presented 
| by the Pentateuch. Groups of passages occur in it, dis- 





| tinguished from each other by such an aggregation of | 


| characteristic features that it is impossible not to attrib- 
| ute the differences to a similar cause. In fact (if we 

may for the present leave Deuteronomy out of considera- 
| tion), two streams of narrative run through the first four 
| books, distinguished from one another, not merely by 


| differences of phraseology, but also by differences of pur- | 
| pose orscope. Of these, one, from the attention bestowed 
in it to all ceremonial or sacrificial usage (it includes, for | 
instance, Lev. 1-16), may be termed the priestly narra- | 
tive, and may be referred to, for brevity, by the letter P. | 


The other narrative, from its affinity of spirit with the 
great prophets, may be termed the prophetical narrative. 


tolerable certainty, into its component parts, it is cus- 
tomary now to denote it by the double letters JE, the 
separate letters J and E being used when it is required 
to refer to either part separately; and these particular 
le:ters being chosen because the names ‘“‘ Jehovah” and 
“Eloheem” are used by preference (though not exclu- 
sively) in the two component parts respectively (compare, 
for instance, Gen, 21 : 6-24, which belongs to E, with 
chapter 24, which is partof J). The distinction between 
J and E is, however, of secondary importance, as com- 


and P; and it is only mentioned here for the sake of 
completeness. The process by which these different nar- 
ratives were combined together appears to have been 
somewhat as follows: Firstly, there were two indepen- 


Israel, J and FE, covering largely the same ground; these 
were afterwards combined by a redactor or compiler into 
the single whole which we have denoted by JE. Ata 
later date, when P had been composed, another compiler 
came, and united P with JE, thus giving rise to the 
first four books of the Pentateuch substantially as we 
have them. 

We have next to ask to what date these different nar- 
ratives or sources may be assigned. Do they all belong 
to the Mosaic age; or are they in part, or even entirely, 
subsequent to it? We are here moving on uncertain 
ground, and can only, in some cases, give an auswer 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


From the fact that it is not throughout perfectly homo- | 
geneous, and can in some places be separated, with , 


pared with that between JE (treated as a whole) | 


dent narratives of the patriarchal and eesrly history of 


approximately)! ‘Si 'there' até tndivétions, neither few 
nor unimportant, which point independently to the con- 
clusion that the Pentateuch, at least as a whole, is not a 
work of the Mosaic age. One of the sources of which it 
is composed, might indeed be of early date; but its com- 
plex and artificial structure, as disclosed by literary criti- 
cism, is surely the mark of a much later age. Again, 
both in style and subject-matter, especially in certain of 
the legislative enactments, the discourses of Deuteronomy 
differ so fundamentally from the earlier books of the 
Pentateuch that it is impossible to suppose both to be 
the work of the same legislator. Reluctantly, the pres- 
ent writer makes the admission which the facts extort 
from him: he does not see how the Mosaic authorship of 
Deuteronomy can be maintained. But Deuteronomy is 
not, on this account, to be set down as a “forgery;” nor 
can it be granted that the author desired to win credit 
for himself by passing off as Mosaic his own “ inventions.” 
The laws which he incorporated were, for the most part, 
ancient, and recognized by the Israelites; the author, 
instinct with prophetic inspiration, merely threw them 
into a new framework, emphasized the motives by which 
their observance should be dictated, and accommodated 
the whole to the position of the legislator, Moses, In 
principle, his method does not differ from that of the 
Chronicler, whu, for instance, in 1 Chronicles 29, attrib- 
utes to David a speech which the idioms employed in it 
show to be the author’s own composition. It is an ideal 
Moses whose aspirations and aims he unfolds before us; 
and his conception is splendidly and worthily developed. 

According to Kuenen (with whom Wellhausen sub- 
stantially agrees), J wrote about 800 B.C., E somewhat 
later. Deuteronomy was composed in the reign of Josiah, 
P was not completed till during, or even after, the Baby- 
lonian captivity: The dates here assigned may be re- 
garded as the lowest possible. Other critics are not 
satisfied, for instance, that Deuteronomy is later than the 
reign of Manasseh; both J and E aiso may have written 
earlier. Whatever their date, however, we must suppose 
their work to have consisted essentially in casting into 
a written form the traditions current in Israel respecting 
the earlier history of the nation, with the aid, doubtless, 
of literary sources, when such were at their disposal. 
The most important difference of opinion concerns the 
date of P. This, was at first tacitly assumed by critics to 
be the oldest part of the Pentateuch—earlier, namely, 
than J or E; and although the arguments in favor of the 
| more recent view are undoubtedly strong, there remain 
points which are still not fully cleared up. For instance, 
part of Leviticus 11 is, and is admitted to be, earlier than 
Deuteronomy (for Deuteronomy 14 : 3-20 is based upon 
|it); and if this be so, the question arises, What other 





| parts of P may be earlier than Deuteronomy likewise? 
| 


Perhaps the truth may be that ‘the ceremonial law arrived 
at completeness by gradual stages; thus, in some of its 
features, it may be older, and even much older, than the 
seventh century B.C., while other features may repre- 
sent developments which were only fully completed after- 
wards. ‘he safest course will be to treat the dates 
proposed merely as provisional and approximate. But in 
| any case, the laws embodied in P are not to be regarded 
_as “manufactured” by its author (in which case, of 
course, their acceptance by the Jews would be incredi- 
ble). They are a codification of existent usages, in many 
features, we may be sure, handed down from a remote 
untiquity, though in others, as has been just said, per- 
haps modified or developed by the lapse of years, 


It is a mistake to imagine, as is sometimes done, that 
the critical view of the formation of the Pentateuch is 
framed in the interests of unbelief, or has its foundation 
in the.premises of a negative theology. Particular crit- 
ics may indeed share these premises, and employ argu- 
iments which the present writer, for instance, would 
| repudiate; but the grounds upon which in fact the criti- 
cal position depends are neutral theologically, and consist 
| simply of the application to a particular case of the can- 
| ons and principles by which evidence is estimated and 
history judged. 


| We are bound, indeed, as Christians, to accept the 
| authority of the Old Testament, and to see in it a 
divine preparation for the revelation of Jesus Christ 
made in the Gospels; but there is no obligation.upon us 
to accept a specific theory, either of its literary structure, 
or of the course of history which it narrates. These may 
not lie upon the surface, but may have to be disengaged 
by the ordinary methods of human investigation and re- 
search. If they should prove to be different from what 
we had supposed, the value of the Old Testament, 
| whether in itse'f or in its relation to the New Testa- 
ment, is not of necessity either diminished or impaired, 
| The fact of revelation will not be affected; we shall only 
| have modified our view—perhaps have obtained a truer 
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view—of the form in which it was manifested, or of the 
course along which, historically, it advanced. It is no 
mark of wisdom in the Christian advocate to link his faith 
with elements—in reality unconnected with theology at 
all—which, if judged by the standards which ordinarily 
satisfy mankind, would appear at once to be untenable. 
Rather, it should be his aim to show that such elements 
are no integral part of his faith. The Christian critic 
does not question the fact of a revelation being embodied 
in the Old Testament scriptures; he assumes that, and 
proceeds to inquire under what conditions it was devel- 
oped historically, in what order its different parts took 
shape, and how they are mutually connected together. 
Where his results differ from those sanctioned by tradi- 
tion, they have sometimes to be accommodated to the 
main body of Christian truth. It has to be shown, for 
instance, that the teaching of the Old Testament has 
still a value and a meaning, though not altogether of the 
nature that was once supposed, The present writer, while 
not pledging himself to every detail of the critical posi- 
tion (for the grounds, in every particular, are not equally 
conclusive), is satisfied that, in the main, it is substan- 
tiated by the facts; and in the series of notes which he sup- 
plies, he will endeavor, as far as he is able, to consider the 
weekly lesson from the new point of view thus acquired. 
Ozford University. 





THE UNIQUE SIMPLICITY OF THE 
COSMOGONY OF THE BIBLE. 


BY PRESIDENT SAMUEL O. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D. 


The matchless simplicity of the Bible story of creation 
‘would be most effectively set forth after a previous recital 
of various ethnic cosmogonies, thus showing the marvel- 
ous contrast. But the limits of this article do not admit 
,.@f such a recital, nor would the patience of an ordinary 
.peader be repaid by the perusal. They are, for the most 
part, fantastic, often incongruous or unintelligible, and 
commonly destitute of any distinct relation to facts as 
now known, One has but to cast his eye over Bunsen’s 
discussions of the Phoenician and Chaldean cosmozonies 
«(Egypt, Vol. IV.), Renouf’s account of the Egyptian 
cosmogony (Religion of Ancient Egypt), Cheyne’s “ Cos- 
mogonies” in the Encyclopedia Britannica, or even the 
brief sketches in Sayce’s Ancient Empires, to feel the 
force of this statement. Thus Renouf, after expending 
a dozen pages to give some rational meaning to the gro- 
tesque and complicated mythology of Egypt, of which, 
as he says, “the explanation exercised the imagination 
of the ancients,” admits that much of his own explana- 
tion “will be new, and perhaps doubtful, to his learned 
colleagues in Egyptology.” These theories, if we may 
call them so, are but curiosities, and scarcely that. Some- 
what more deserving of attention are those whose resem- 
blance to the biblical narrative, more or less, indicates 
#ome common source,—as the noted creation legend of the 
Babylonian tablets, or Ovid’s “origo mundi.” But the 
Babylonian tablet which is most entire is a garrulous and 
‘somewhat incoherent account, in which we find mansions 
made in the skies for seven gods, three stars fixed to mark 
each month, a moon-god to regulate the night and “the 
hours of the moon,” great gates opened in the sides of the 
world, bolts on the right hand and the left, and a stair- 
case made in the centre. Ovid’s cosmogony, though the 
product of the Augustan age, while the Scriptures were 
to be found within rifle-shot of the imperial palace, is 
largely a poetic picture of the present earth, and, so far 
as he describes its origin, hazy, and in part absurd. 

In the strongest contrast with these and all others is 
the brief, bold narrative of the Scriptures, in all its chief 
features perfectly intelligible to the ignorant, and yet, 
when fairly treated, sustaining the scrutiny of the learned. 
Given, as it was, for the purposes of religion, to set forth 
succinctly God’s relation to the world he was about to 
redeem, and in such form that the whole world could 
comprehend, it subordinates and foreshortens everything 
to this purpose. All is from God the creator, and looks 
towards man, the crowning object of the creation. 

In orderly progression, the narrative proceeds from the 
origination of matter to the endowment and enthrone- 
ment of man, A few grand strokes vividly portray the 
characterizing facts in the world’s whole history between. 
The events of incomprehensible years are compressed into 
the compass of thirty-one verses, but with the distinct- 
ness of a painting. It is, indeed, throughout a word- 
painting, a phenomenal and even visual representation, 
showing everything as it would have appeared to a be- 
holder. This is made indisputable, among other evi- 
dences, by the narrative of the fourth day, where sun and 
moon, a luminary and a satellite, are described alike, as 
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some distinguished writers have adopted the unnecessary 
view of a series of panoramic visions. Meanwhile, that 
these distinct stages of portraiture do not preclude& con- 
tinuous activity, is hinted in the statement that the Spirit 
of God “ was brooding ” (v. 2). 


An important feature, both of its simplicity and its 
vividness, is the human mode of representation. God 
speaks, gives names, contemplates his work, approves, 
meditates, communes with himself, and then proceeds. 
One part of this method is the bold figure, so often ob- 
jected to, whereby the several stages of creation are con- 
ceived after the human mode, as so many days’ occupation 
or labor. The fact, however, can not only be maintained, 
but justified ; for it avoids the distraction of suggesting 
periods which, until recently, no generation was prepared 
to receive, and which no imagination now is able fully to 
conceive, It is a part of the same wise simplicity that 
the narrative nowhere pauses to make explanations, 
inasmuch, as to the vast majority of its readers hitherto, 
the explanation would have been the chief hindrance to 
its reception. 

Another feature of this simplicity is the absence of 
anything like a technical term. It is all in the language 
of the people. No “universe,” “chaos,” “atmosphere,” 
“epoch,” “mammals,” and thelike. Thusthe cattle, beast 
of the earth (or field), and creeping thing (vs. 24, 25) de- 
scribe to the common apprehension domestic animals, wild 
beasts, and all the smaller animals seen as “creeping” 
over the earth,—and not the great reptiles or “ monsters” 
of verse 21, 

To the same end is the absence of all scientific state- 
ments. Things are described, not from within, but from 
without, as they appeared. Commonly, indeed, not even 
by the process, but by the results,—the simplest of all 
modes. Thus, for example, light is the result or sign of 
intense chemical action begun; the visible “heaven” or 
“expanse” (not firmament) with “waters” or an ocean 
beneath, and “ waters” or clouds above, the result or 
sign of enormous changes in the heated, but cooling, 
mass; continents and oceans, the result of great contrac- 
tions and upheavals; the sun and moon’s appearance, 
the result or sign of vast purifications of the atmosphere, 
and consequent combinations on the surface of the earth. 
These are marks indicating processes which they do not 
attempt to describe. 

Equally striking is the strength of the characterization. 
Every stage of the narrative sets forth some great and 
striking movement, till all the most striking have been 
designated. In so doing, it wisely refuses to encumber 
itself with minor exceptions, if such there should be, or 
with useless details, And another very marked feature 
of this simplicity is that the narrative never confuses by 
returning upon itself, but dispatches each process and 
moves on. Every change, however prolonged in its 
action, is introduced, described in its entireness, and then 
dismissed. Thus seas and continents are mentioned ance 
for all, though they went on forming through geological 
ages. So the protracted struggling through of sun and 
moen is summarily described. So vegetable life, and the 
several forms of animal life, are never alluded to after 
the first introduction. This, being the fixed method of 
the narrative, furnishes an easy answer to what has been 
urged as a grave objection; namely, the full description 
of the vegetable world at its introduction, though cereals 
and fruit-trees were very late in their appearance; and 
the fact that successive and continued creations of marine 
or land animals are not mentioned. 
is that the writer’s method is never to resume his subject, 
but, for that reason, at the introduction of a new order 
of things, to characterize it ia its completeness. And 
the system, once introduced, continues after its law. 

Look, then, at this clear and orderly series. God 
originates the universe. Our earth—a part of it—is 
without form, a “deep,” as boundless, shapeless, and 
unstable as the “waters” of the ocean; a chaos of per- 
haps uncombined elements. “A flash of light through 
the universe,” in the words of Dana, indicates mighty 
chemical forces at work. Next, waters below and waters 
above the “ heaven,” or the “ expanse,” a universal ocean 

and dense floating clouds, mark a solid crust and a sur- 
rounding atmosphere. Oceanus and continents appear, 
the token that the cooling earth has begun to contract 
and upheave. Vegetation comes; for the soil and air 
are fitted for the lowest forms of life. Through the 
atmosphere, dense with vapors an! gases, the heavenly 
bodies at length shine to the earth, a sign of enormous 
changes that fit the world for animal life. And now 
animal life begins, the seas first swarming with species. 
The “winged” creatures (not fowl!) fly over “the face 
of the expanse ;” first, perhaps, flying insects of seven 
inches spread, huge pterodactyles of twenty-five feet 





they appear to the eye. So marked is this aspect that 





breadth of wing, and, finally, feathered birds. Mean- 


The ready solution | 





while, also, great monsters (not whales, but), “‘stretched- 
out” creatures, the enormous reptiles, and amphibians 
of the mesozoic age, in vast numbers, enter the scene. 
Next appear what we call the mammals, here called 
cattle, beast of the field, and creeping thing. Last of all 
comes man in God’s image,—his moral nature,—ruler over 
the whole animal world, as from the beginning he has 
proved to be. 

With the obvious explanations expressed or implied 
above, all the few difficulties which Mr. Huxley could 
urge upon Mr. Gladstone disappear. And thus this 
simple, brief, and lucid narrative gives some fifteen dis- 
tinct particulars in which the latest investigations fully 
concur: that nature and all its parts had a beginning; 
that all nature is one coherent system; that at one time 
no life on this earth was possible; that the fitting up of 
the world was a progressive work ; that light was ante- 
cedent to and independent of the sun; that the world 
was once sheeted with water; that continents and oceans 
had a beginning; that vegetation followed; that only ata 
later period did the heavenly bodies perform their func- 
tion ; that the early animal life was an immense sea-life; 
that winged creatures followed, in striking forms; that 
huge monsters—reptiles and amphibians—followed or 
accompanied ; that after them came a great mammalian 
movement; that man was last and greatest; that he 
came with human faculties, and lord of the animal world, 

And thus this scriptural account not only, by its direct- 
ness and simplicity, speaks to the whole human race, 
but, in the words of Reginald Stuart Poole, it “stands 
alone, as of all ancient accounts of the origin of things 
the only one which is not, on the face of it, irreconcilable 
with the truths of natural science.” It shows itself, as 
Professor Dana affirms, to be “ both true and divine.” 

Dartmouth College. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—_——_@——— 


THE SUNSHINE OVERHEAD. 
BY A. D. 8. BURNS. 


Little Alice lay curled up in a heap under the peach- 
tree in the orchard, with her head buried in her sleeve. 

“What are the clouds in my little girl’s sky to-day?” 
asked Aunt Sue, coming up behind her, and stroking the 
curly head. 

“Tknow I’m very foolish, Aunt Sue,” sobbed Alice; 
“but I never saw any peaches growing in my life before 
I came here, and I’ve been watching them all summer. 
There were only six on the tree, and grandpa said I 
might have half of them when they were ripe. I thought 
it would be such fun to pick them all myself; and I was 
going to have.a dolls’ tea-party this afternoon, and had 
asked some of the girls to come.” 

“Well, and what is there in all this to cry about?” 

“Why, grandpa forgot he promised me half, and has 
gone and given them all. to Cousin Maude. I met her 
just‘as I wascoming in, and she had a big basket full, 
and was eating one of the peaches; and I heard her tell 
some one she got them in grandpa’s orchard. I was sc 
disappointed I just had to sit right down and cry. I 
wouldn’t care so much, only Cousin Maude gets ail the 
good things.” 

“Well, and what is Alice going to do about it,—sit 
here and cry under her little cloud, or look up and see 
if she can’t see some sunshine somewhere? How would 
some of those big rosy apples do for the tea-party?” 

“They would be nice,—wouldn’t they? ””—and Alice 
dried her eyes. ‘And I could have lots of them.” 

“ And what do youthink Maude’s little sick sister will 
say when she sées the basket of peaches?” 

“Oh, she’ll be delighted! I’m glad to have Louise 


have some, she has so little to make her happy. I 
didn’t think of that,” 
“ Now the sun is beginning to come out. Did you 


know, my dear, that young people often hide their faces 
in the shadows, and think ’tis raining, when there’s 
plenty of sunshine overhead? Just look up and see.” 

Alice raised her eyes involuntarily; and there, just 
over her head, hung three great glorious peaches. 

“Why, Aunt Sue!” she cried. ‘“ How did they get 
there?” 

““They have been there all the time, my dear, only you 
wouldn’t look up to see them. Grandpa told Maude to 
leave half of them for you, and her basket was filled 
with apples, not peaches. I didn’t tell you before, 
because I wanted you to learn a little lesson. You 
remember it some time, when everything seems to be 
dark,—that there may be some golden blessings hanging, 
like the three peaches, just over your head, But you never 





will see them until you look up into the sunshine.” 
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LESSON HELPS. 


—_@———_ 


LESSON CALENDAR. 


[First Quarter, 1887.]: 
1. January 2.—The Beginning.............. Gen. 1: 26-31; 2: 1-3 


2. January 9.—Sin and Death Gen. 3 : 1-46, 17-19 











3. January 16.—Cain and Abel Gen, 4: 3-16 
4. January 23.—Noah and the Ark Gen. 6 : 9-22 
5. January 30.—The Call of Abram. Gen, 12 : 1-9 





e 


§. February 6.—Lot’s Choice Gen. 13 : 1-13 
. February 13.—God’s Covenant with Abram............ccsseee Gen, 15 : 5-18 
February 20..-Abraham Pleading for Sodom... .Gen., 18 : 23-33 
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: 9. February 27.—Destruction of Sodom Gen. 19 : 15-26 
10. March 6.—Abraham Offering Isaac Gen, 22: 1-14 





11. March 13.—Jacob at Bethel Gen, 28 : 10-22 

12. March 20.—Jacob’s New Name. Gen. 32 : 9-12, 24-30 

13. March 27.—Review ; Temperance Lesson, Gen. 9: 18-27; Missionary 
Lesson, Gen. 18 : 17-26. 











QUARTERLY PRE-VIEW. 


From the threshold of a new quarter of Bible-study it is 
always wise to look ahead, attempting so to plan the coming 
work that no false or foolish steps will be taken in the 
movement. The opening quarter seems especially worthy of 
such consideration, standing, as it does, at the front of a new 
seven years’ course of lessons. 

The twelve selections immediately before us are from the 
book of Genesis, that book which deals pre-eminently with 
the beginnings of things; and no topic more justly covers 
these lessons than the one word “ Beginnings.” Let this, then, 
be the general topic for the quarter. 

Considering the topics in detail, we look in vain for the 
symmetrical classification which appeared so naturally in the 
quarter just closed. The historical sweep of these tweive 
lessons is very broad, covering the period from the Creation 
to the days of Jacob. If so desired, a division of the quarter’s 
lessons may be made upon the historical basis, thus: 
BEGINNINGS : 

1. In the days before the Flood, Lessons I.-IV. 
2. In the days of Abraham, Lessons V.-X. 
3. In the days of Jacob, Lessons XI., XII. 

This classification is, however, useful chiefly as distributing 
the lessons into periods, and thereby assisting memory some- 
what. A more valuable method would be to select, as a 
eatchword, one proper name from each lesson, thus: 


1. God. 7. God. 

2. Adam. 8. Abraham. 
Bir 2. 3; Cain, 9. Sodom. 

4, Noah. 10. Isaac. 

5. Abram: 11. Jacob. 

6. Lot. 12. Israel. 


. 
Observe that in each of these groups God’s name leads, and 


while in each lesson other persons, or places, than those 
named may appear, and while those named may appear in 
more than one lesson, yet these several proper names are 
natural centres to the facts in the lessons respectively. These 
catchwords are not intended to supersede the titles, golden 
texts, or lesson topics given week by week; but they are 
intended to form an outline, easy to remember, and certain to 
recall the facts of the lessons they respectively represent. 
A fuller showing of the several lessons may be-made by ‘add- 
ing a descriptive word to each proper name, thus: 
1. God creating. 
2. Adam sinning. 
.8. Cain killing. 
4. Noah obeying. 


7. God covenanting. 
8. Abraham pleading. 
9. Sodom burning. 
10. Isaac submitting. 
5. Abram journeying. 11. Jacob dreaming. 
6. Lot choosing. 12. Israel prevailing. 

As each lesson is taught, it would be well to fasten its catch- 
word in the memory of the scholars, with each new lesson 
reviewing the catchwords of those already past. If this be 
done, the quarterly review will be found well advanced for 
profitable use when its time shall have arrived. 





LESSON I., SUNDAY, JANUARY 2, 1887. 
TitLE: THE BEGINNING. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Gen. 1 : 26-31; 2 : 1-3.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


26. And God said, Let us make | 26 And God said, Let us make 
man in our image, after our like- man in our image, after our 
ness: and let them have domin- likeness : and let them have 
ion over the fish of the sea, and dominion over the fish of 
over the fowl of the air, and over the sea, and over the fowl of 
the cattle, and over all the earth, the air, and over the cattle, 
and over every creeping thing and over all the earth, and 
that creepeth upon the earth. over every creeping thing that 

27. So God created man in his | 27 creepeth upon the earth. And 
own image, in the image of God God created man in his own 
created he him; male and female image, in the image of God 
created he them. created he him; male and fe- 

28. And God blessed them, and | 28 male created he them. And 
God said unto them, Be fruitful, God blessed them: and God 
and multiply, and replenish the said unto them, Be fruitful, 
earth, and subdue it: and have and multiply, and replenish 
dominion over the fish of the sea, the earth, and subdue it; and 








and over the fowl of the air, and 
over every living thing that mov- 
eth upon the earth. 

29. And God said, Behold, I 
have given you every herb bear- 
ing seed, which is upon the face 
of all the earthgand every tree, 
in the which is the fruit of a tree 
yielding seed; to you it shall be 
for meat. 

30. And to every beast of the 
earth, and to every fowl of the 
air, and to every thing that 
creepeth upon the earth, wherein 
there is life, I have given every 
green herb for meat: and it 
was so, 

31. And God saw every thing 
that he had made, and, behold, 
it was very good. nd the even- 
ing and the morni&g were the 
sixth day. 

1. Thus the heavens and the 
earth were finished, and all the 
host of them. 

2. And on the seventh day God 
ended his work which he had 
made; and he rested on the sey- 
enth day from all his work which 
he had made, 

3. And God blessed the seventh 
day, and sanctified it: because 
that in it he had rested from all 
his work which God created and 
made. 








10r, creepeth 2Heb. a living soul. 


tod biahtotbiaies 
have dominion over the fish of 
the sea, and over the fowl of 
the air, and over every living 
thing that }moveth upon the 
29 earth. And God said, Behold, 
I have given you every herb 
yielding seed, which is upon 
the face of all the earth, and 
every tree, in the which is the 
fruit of a tree yielding seed; 
to you it shall be for meat: 
30 and to every beast of the earth, 
and to every fowl of the air, 
and to every thing that creep- 
eth upon the earth, wherein 
there is ° life, J have given every 
green herb for meat; and it 
31 was so. And God saw every 
thing that he had made, and, 
behold, it was very good. And 
there was evening and there 
was morning, the sixth day. 
1 And the heaven and the 
earth were finished, and all 
2 the host ofthem. And onthe 
seventh day God finished his 
work which he had made; 
and he rested on the seventh 
day from all his work which 
3he had made. And God 
blessed the seventh day, and 
hallowed it: because that in 
it he rested from ull his work 
which God had created and 
made. 





LESSON 


PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: Beginnings. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Before the mountains 
were brought forth, or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the 
world, even from everlasting to everlasting, thou art God.—Psa. 


90: 2. 


Lesson Topic: The Beginning 


of Human Possibilities. 


1, Man Created in God’s Image, vs. 26, 27. 
Lxsson OUTLINE: { 2. Man Placed in High Authority, vs. 28-30. 
3. Man Honored with God's Approval,vs.31,1-3. 


GoLpEN TExT: Jn the beginning God created the heaven 


and the earth.—Gen. 1: 1. 





Dartty Home READINGS: 


M.—Gen. 1: 26-31; 2:1-3. The beginning of human possibilities. 
T.—Gen. 1: 1-25. The beginning of creation. 


W.—John 1:1-14. Existence 


at the beginning. 


T.—1 John 1:1-10. Help from the beginning. 
F.—Rev. 1:4-20. The first and the last. 

$.—Psa. 90: 1-17. From everlasting to everlasting, 
$.—Exod. 8: 11-22, The great ‘‘I am.” 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. MAN CREATED IN GOD’S IMAGE, 


1. Man’s Creation Decreed : 
Let us make man (26). 
God created man (Gen. 5 : 1). 


It is he that hath made us (Psa. 100 : 3). 


He made of one ever 
Thy hands have m 


li. Man’s Character Determined : 


nation of men (Acts 17 : 26). 
e me and fashioned me (Psa. 119 ; 73). 


In our image, after our likeness (26). 
In the likeness of God made he him (Gen. 5:1). 


In the image of God made he = 
God made man upright (Eccl. 7 


_— 9:6). 


29), 
Men, which are made after the itkeness of God (Jas. 3 : 9). 


iil. Man’s Companionship Assured : 


Male and female created he them (27). 


It is not good that the man should be alone (Gen, 2: 18). 
Male and female created he them (Gen. 5: 2). 


He which made them. 
From the beginning, .. 


II. MAN PLACED IN 


1. Honored of God: 
And God blessed them (28). 
Male and female created he them ; 


HIGH AUTHORITY. 


and ee them (Gen. 5: 2). 


I will bless them that bless thee (Gen. 12: 
Thou, O Lord, hast blessed, and it is Sioned for ever (1 Chron, 17 : 27). 


Blessed are ye of the Lord (Psa. 115: 
ll. Ruling the Earth : 

Have dominion ... over every 
Let them have dominion . 


15). 


living thing (28). 


. over all the earth (Gen. 1 : 26), 


Into your hand are they delivered (Gen. 9 : 2). 
Thou hast put all things under his feet (Psa. 5:6). 


Are not ye of much more value than they? 


ill, Using its Fruits : 
To you it shall be for meat (29). 


(Matt. 6: 26.) 


Every moving thing that liveth shall be food for you (Gen. 9 : 3). 
Which giveth food to the hungry (Psa. 146 : 7). 


Filling your hearts with food and g 


ladness (Acts 14: 


Who giveth us richly all things to “enjoy | 1 Tim. 6: iz 


III) MAN HONORED WITH GOD’S APPROVAL. 


1. Creative Work Scrutinized : 


God saw every thing that he had made (31). 


The eyes of the Lord run to and fro (2 Chron. 16 : 9). 

The eyes of the Lord are toward the righteous (Psa. 34:15). 
The ways of man are before the eyes of the Lord (Proy. 5: 21). 
The eyes of the Lord are in every place (Prov. 15 : 3). 


li. Creative Work Approved : 
Behold, it was very good (31). 


The Rock, his work is perfect (Deut. 22 : 4). 

In wisdom hast thou made them all (Paa. ‘104 : 24). 

He hath made every thing beautiful in its time (Eccl. 3 : 11). 
is good (1 Tim. 4 : 4). 


Every creature of 


aou ' ’ th oy 7 
Ill, Creative'Work Finished: 7* “VPN HE Ee 
He rested from all his work which God had created (3). 
And the heaven and the earth were finished (Gen. 2: 1). 
God finished his work which he had made (Gen, 2 : 2), 
The Lord made heaven and earth, ... and rested (Exod. 20:11). 
And God rested... from all his works (Heb. 4 : 4). 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


IN THE BEGINNING. 


God existed and began the creation (Gen. 1 ; 1). 

The Word existed with God (John 1 : 1, 2). 

Wisdom dwelt with God (Proy. 8 : 23). 

The Word participated in the creation (John 1: 

The Word shared the Father’s love (John 17 : a 

The foundations of the earth were laid (Heb. 1: ti 
Unsearchable works were accomplished (Eccl. ll). 

Satan’s antagonism to good begun (1 John 3: §)° 

A Saviour for man was ordained (1 at 1:20; Rev. 18; 8). 
Saints of God were chosen (Eph. 1 : 2 The a 2:18). 

A kingdom was prepared for them Gshatt. 2 : 34). 
Unsearchable riches were provided for hen (Eph. 5 : 8, 9). 
The Father’s relation to the beginning and the end (Rev, 1:8), 
The Son’s relation to the beginning and the end (Rey, 1 : 17, 18). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The first five books of the Bible are commonly known as 
the Pentateuch, or the Five-formed. That designation is 
applied to them in the Septuagint, or the early Greek trans- 
lation of the Hebrew Scriptures. The Jews know these books 
as the Torah, or the Law. 

These five books are called the Books of Moses. They 
have been so called by the Jews from our earliest knowledge 
of their designation ; and they are still so called by Christians 
generally. Modern scholars differ in opinion as to the earlier 
material entering into the composition of these books, and as 
to the date of their final completion in the form in which 
they are found in the canon of Scripture; but there is noth- 
ing in any disclosed proofs that fairly throws doubt om their 
authenticity in the sphere of their own claim. 

By the Jews each book of the Pentateuch is known by its 
opening Hebrew words; while by Christians—following sub- 
stantially the Septuagint—each book has a designation indica-~ 
tive of its subject-matter.’ Thus the Jews know the first book 
of the Bible as Berasheeth, or In the Beginning; while in the 
Septuagint, and in our ordinary versions, it is known as 
Genesis, or Generation, as applicable to its story of Beginnings. 

Any attempt at tracing the chronology of the earlier chap- 
ters of Genesis is, at the best, mere guess-work. Such guess 
ing, either independently or as giving the results of former 
essays in this direction, is not attempted in this series of 
lesson-helps. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


These verses record the creation of man as the final and 
crowning act in God’s making the world (Gen. 1: 26, 27), 
the divine blessing pronounced upon them (v. 28), the pro- 
vision made for their sustenance and for that of the inferior 
animals (vs. 29, 30), God’s satisfaction with his completed 
work (v. 31), the rest of God when creation was ended, and 
the sanctification of the seventh day (Gen. 2: 1-3). 

Chapter 1, verse 26.—The geological ‘records presented in 
the rocky strata of the earth unmistakably confirm the scrip- 
tural statement that man is the latest occupant of this terres- 
trial globe, and that he was preceded by the various orders of 
animated being, beginning with the lowest forms of aquatic 
life, and extending up to those terrestrial animals which were 
his immediate predecessors. Other creatures were, by divine 
command, brought forth by the elements to which they respec- 
tively belonged,——by the waters (v. 20), or by the earth (v. 24). 
Man, the latest and the highest of all, was distinguished by 
being in a special sense the immediate product of divine 
workmanship, and being made after a divine pattern. And 


made them male and female (Matt.19:4). | God said, Let us make man in our image, after our likeness: 
. Male and female made he them (Mark 1U : 6). 


| There is no tenet more strenuously insisted upon in the 
Mosaic writings, as pas all the ery Scriptures, than the unity 
of God (Deut. 6:4; Isa. 44: 6; John 17: 3; 1 Cor. 3: 46). 
The plural form be speech iia used—as in Gen. 3: 22; 
11: 7, and Isa. 6: 8—has embarrassed interpreters not a 
little. Some have sought to explain it by saying that, as God 
is here consulting with himself, he is both the subject and the 
object of address, and the piural answers to this double atti- 
| tude in which he is conceived. Lr 





it no instance can be found 
|in which the divine Being, or any other, uses the plural of 
| himself for such a reason. Others say that God is here 
| sddressing the angels, and that he associates them with him- 
| self. But, though God is often represented as sane by 
| the heavenly host (Deut. 33:2; 1 Kings 22:19; Dan.7. 
9,10; Heb. 12: 22, 23), there is nothing to sug; 


| presence in the preceding part of this chapter ; 


gest their 
and this is 
| positively excluded by the statement, in the immediately fol- 

lowing verse, that it was God, not God and the angels, who 
| created man, and that man was made in God’s image (see 
| Gen. 5:1; 9:6). He is never said to have been made in 
| the image of the angels, not even in Luke 20: 36. Creation 
| is declared to be a purely divine prerogative, shared with no 
| other being (Isa. 45 : 5-7, 12,18). ‘There is no escape, there- 
fore, from the conclusion that the Most High here uses the 

plural of himself alone, and without associating other beings 
| with him. Some say that it is in accordance with the lan- 
| guage of human kings and rulers, who use the plural in 
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speaking of themselves. ‘But this is asnge of “later times, of 
which no instance can be found in the Bible, unless, perhaps, 
in Ezra 4: 18; 7 : 24 (but see vs, 14 and 15), It appears from 
this passage, therefore, that there is a plurality, as well as a 
unity, in the divine Being. He can, in speaking to or of him- 
self, with equal propriety say “I” or “we.” If no farther 
explanation were given in Scripture, this might be re- 
ferred to the wealth of the divine nature in general, the 
pleaitude of perfections, faculties, and powers resident in God, 
which are thus summoned to the execution of this master- 
piece of the creation. But when we learn, from later revela- 
tions, that there is a distinction of persons in one God, it is 
most natural to suppose that this is one of the early intima- 
tions of the doctrine of the Trinity, although this was not 
yet formally revealed ; and it has thus been commonly under- 
stood in the Christian Church. “In our image” and “ after 
our likeness” are parallel expressions, identical in significa- 
tion, employed for the more emphatic utterance of the 
thought, for which the same terms are used singly elsewhere 
(Gen. 5:1; 9:6). This is more probable than that the nice 
distinction was intended, which some have fancied, as though 
the material term “ image” suggested, so to speak, a physical 
similitude in the constitution of man’s nature as an intelli- 
gent, xational, moral, immortal, and persona) being; while 
the abstract term “likeness” referred to the ethical resem- 
blance, the purity and spiritual perfection of his nature, in 
righteousness and holiness and religious knowledge or correct 
apprehensions of divine things (Eph. 4: 24; Col.3: 10). No 
doubt both of these are intended, though it is not necessary 
to make this discrimination between the words here used. 
And that there is no significance in the change of preposition 
appears from the order of the words being reversed in Genesis 
6:3. His being made in the image of God is man’s special 
characteristic in distinction from all other terrestrial creatures, 
and so continues even since the fall (Gen. 9 : 6), inasmuch as 
he has a rational, moral, and immortal nature, In so far as 
this nature has been depraved and perverted from its 
primal estate, the image of God has been defaced, and requires 
to be renewed.—And let them have dominion: Man’s sovereignty 
over the inferior creation, and over the earth itself, follows 
naturally as a consequence of his being made in the image of 
God, and thus possessing a superior nature and a delegated 
right to rule as God’s vicegerent (Psa, 8:6). His control 
has been forfeited and partially lost by his transgression. 
The earth brings forth thorns and thistles, and yields him his 
mecessary subsistence only as the reward of persistent toil 
(Gen. 3: 17-19). The fear of man is on all the lower animals 
(Gen. 9 : 2), yet they are not all submissive subjects. But a 
more complete and universal sovereignty is secured for Adam’s 
race by the man Christ Jesus, who is Lord of all (Heb. 2: 
@, 9), and whose exaltation and triumph all his redeemed 
shall share.—And over all the earth: This clause creates some 
surprise, occurring, as it does, in an enumeration of the dif- 
ferent orders of animals. Some have thought it so entirely 
out of place that they suspect an error in the text, and pro- 
pose to read “over every beast of the earth” with the Syriac 
version ; but the Samaritan, Septuagint, Aquila, Onkelos, and 
the Vulgate sufficiently establish the accuracy of the present 
text. . The variation of the Syriac is doubtless a conjectural 
alteration, made with the view of combining cattle, beast, and 
creeping thing in this verse, as in verses 24 and 25. But 
these verses show that there is no fixed order observed in the 
clauses; and that the names of different classes of ani:uals 
are used, not with scientific precision, but with some latitude, 
as eppears from the comparison of different verses in this con- 
sext. Terrestrial animals are denominated beast, cattle, and 
creeping thing (vs, 24, 25), cattle and creeping thing (v. 26), 
beast and creeping thing (v. 30), and living thing that 
moveth (lit., beast that creepeth), (v. 28.) It is very easy to 
conclude, therefore, that “cattle” is in this verse, as in 
Genesis 8 : 17, used in a wide sense, and embraces not only 
the domestic animals, but wild animals as well, elsewhere 
called the beasts of the earth. Man is to have control, not 
only over the fish and fowl and cattle, but over the earth itself 
compare v. 28); to which is added, as by an afterthought, to 
make the statement absolutely complete, over every moving 
thing, with special reference to reptiles, and whatever is not 
included in the preceding enumeration. “ Fowl of the air” 
here; and in verses 28 and 30, is literally “ fowl of heaven,” 
since they seem to fly across the face of the sky. 

Verse 27.—So (Rev., And) God created man in his own image : 
To create is to produce by the immediate exercise of divine 
power what no antecedent natural causes were competent to 
effect (Psa. 51:10; Isa. 65: 17). The word occurs twice 
hefore in this chapter,—(v. 1) of the production of the heaven 
and the earth out of nothing, and (v. 21) of the first pro- 
duction of animal life. Here it is used of the first production 
of a rational and moral personal being. And such is the 
stress laid upon this supreme act of creation, that the word is 
repeated three times in relation to it in this verse——Male and 
female: Other orders of creatures were produced in their 
various species and in considerable numbers, but of mankind 
only a single pair. 

Verse 28.—The superior importance attached to this bless- 
ing above that in verse 22 appears not only from its contents, 


duced. And God blessed then: and God said unto them: 
Instead of simply, “God blessed them, saying.” They are 
not only to multiply and fill the earth, but to “subdue it,” 
bring it under cultivation, master all its forces, possess them- 
selves of its resources, subject it and all that it eontains to 
their use. This man is gradually learning to do in the 
advancement of knowledge, and the progress of science and 
the arts; he is finding out what there is in the world that 
can be put to a profitable use, and how he can employ it to 
the best advantage. And he is extending his sway not only 
over inanimate nature, but over the various realms of ani- 
mated being. ; 

Verses 29, 30.—As upon the third day the dry land was not 
only made to appear, but was clothed with vegetation, so upon 
the sixth day the land was first supplied with occupants, the 
animals and man, and then its vegetable products were assigned 
tothem for their food,—the grains and fruits to man, the grasses 
and herbs to the animals. The grant of animal food was first 
given Genesis 9:3. The plain inference seems to be that, if 
man had remained unfallen, he would have subsisted solely 
upon the fruits of the earth. Death is the wages of sin (Rom. 
5:12; 6:28; Gen. 2:17). It was by reason of sin that man 
became subject to death. And although we are not told that 
the inferior animals would have been immortal even in Para- 
dise, man would not have been at liberty to inflict death upon 
them in order to sustain his own life; and that he can subsist 
perfectly well on a vegetable diet is abundantly attested. The 
prophets set forth the ideal future under the emblem of all 
animals dwelling harmoniously together (Isa. 11 : 6-9), wild 
beasts in amity with those upon which they are accustomed 
to prey, carnivorous animals iiving upon vegetable food, and 
deadly reptiles becoming entirely harmless. The apostle tells 
us (Rom. 8 : 21) that the creation is now under the bondage 
of corruption in consequence of the sin of man, and waiting 
to be delivered. It is natural to infer from this that the dis- 
harmony which prevails among irrational animals, the fierce- 
ness and cruelty with which they prey upon one another, is 
not in accordance with the Creator's ideal; and that it would 
not exist in a world of perfect holiness, The existing species 
of animals were made with the foreknowledge of man’s sin, 
and, like the seeds of suffering and sorrow implanted in the 
constitution of nature, serve to adapt the world to be the abode 
of asinful race. The state of things in the geologic periods 
before man was upon the earth, when no rational creature 
existed in it, that could be the subject of a moral government, 
comes under an entirely different category. After the fall it 
would seem not unlikely that animal food was introduced in 
connection with animal sacrifices (Gen. 4: 4). 

Verse 31.—After the creation of the terrestrial animals, as 
after each creative act on the preceding days the record is 
“ And God saw that it was good” (v. 25). The Creator's plan 
was in the course of gradual accomplishment, and each suc- 
cessive part met the divine approval. But now the last addi- 
tion had been made of a creature, superior to all the rest, 
formed in the image of, God himself, with a spiritual nature 
upon which he could look with higher complacency than upon 
material forms and irrational beings. In view, therefore, of 
this more exalted product of his divine workmanship, as well 
as in view of the fact that the entire creation was complete 
and was hence surveyed, not in its individual parts merely, 
but in the harmony and perfection of the whole, the declara- 





tion is stronger and more emphatic, “And God saw every 
thing that he had made, and, behold, it was very good.’ The 
next clause is inaccurately rendered in the Authorized Ver- 
sion, “ And the evening and the morning were the sixth day.” 
The correct rendering is, as in the Revision, “ And there was 
evening and there was morning.” The meaning is not that 
the evening and the morning made up the sixth day. The 
days of creation are not reckoned from evening to evening, 
as in the Jewish calendar, but according to the natural reck- 
oning of time from morning to morning. The first day began 
with the breaking forth of light, and was not inclusive of the 
eternal darkness which preceded it. So here, when the work 
of the day is ended, evening comes on, followed by the morn- 
ing; then the sixth day has ended, and the seventh has 
dawned. All the preceding days are spoken of indefinitely 
in the Hebrew, “one day,” “a second day,” “a third day,” 
etc. But this which completes the series and ends the work 
of creation is emphasized as “the sixth day.” 

Chapter 2, verse 1.—Everything was now made, heaven and 
earth, “and all their host,” all that they contain. The word 
“host” properly means “an army,” and expresses not merely 
a multitude, but orderly arrangement and equipment. All is 
admirably adjusted and fitted together. There is nothing 
superfluous and nothing lacking. Everything has its place 
which it exactly fills, and its function which it is adapted to 
perform. Materials and forces are nicely balanced; the 
organic and inorganic, the animal and vegetable, the various 
orders of animated being are so skillfully proportioned and 
arranged that with all the complexity'there is perfect har- 
mony and mutual adaptation. The “host of heaven” is a 
phrase of frequent occurrence in application to the heavenly 
bodies (Deut. 4: 19), as well as to the heavenly beings 
(1 Kings 22: 19). No mention is made of the latter in the 
preceding account of the creation, which has to do only with 





but also from the greater formality with which it is intro- 
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But they are represented as in existence, and exulting over 
the new-born creation, in Job 38:7. The “hosts of the 
earth” is a phrase which does not occur elsewhere; but it is 
equivalent to the fullness of the earth (Psa. 24: 1), or all that 
in it is (Exod. 20: 11), its contents and inhabitants. 

Verse 2.—And on the seventh day God ended [Rev., fin- 
ished] his work: This does not mean that he now performed 
the concluding part of it,—a view which led to the substitu- 
tion of “sixth” for “seventh” in some of the ancient versions; 
but God now terminated his labor, ceased to work. He made 
no further addition to his work, which was now fully accom- 
plished.—Rested: A figure drawn from men who seek repose 
after a period of toil, which is even more strongly stated. in 
Exodus 31:17. When the language of men is used of God, 
all human infirmity must necessarily be excluded; for the 
Creator fainteth not, neither is weary (Isa. 40: 28). The 
divine activity, of course, never ceases. God preserves and 
governs the world that he has made, and this requires the 
putting forth of the same almighty power as in the work of 
creation (John 5:17). But the particular form of divine 
agency which was manifested on the preceding six days then 
came to an end.—On the seventh day: It was remarked by the 
early Christian fathers, that this day, unlike those before. it, 
was followed by noevening. The author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews tells us (Heb. 4 : 3 et seq.) that this rest of God still 
continues. If a day of twenty-four hours were meant, there 
is no intelligent sense in which God rested on the seventh 
day, more than upon the eighth or ninth. He has not re- 
sumed the act of creation; “the works were finished from the 
foundation of the world.” One day is with the Lord as a 
thousand years (2 Peter 3:8). As the scale of God’s works 
is of a magnitude transcending all the works of man, so he is 
not to be restricted. to our puny measures of time, God’s 
working day may be what we would reckon a vast period of 
countless milleniums. So his day of rest may be, which has 
not yet terminated. But these vast demiurgic days, by their 
numerical arrangement and proportion, stand as our exam- 
plar, which, in our puny measure, we are to follow, 

Verse 3.—God blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it: This 
is not said by anticipation of what God would afterwards do 
when he gave his law to Israel from Mount Sinai, that he 
would then set apart the seventh day as a holy sabbath to 
himself (Exod, 20 : 10), The people are then bidden to 
“remember it” as a pre-existing institution ; and, in point of 
fact, it was observed by them before they came to Sinai (Exod, 
16: 23). This blessing, like others before pronounced (Gen. 
1 : 22, 28), took effect immediately, and was the basis of that 
septenary division of, time, which. is. recognized (Gen.8 ;, 10, 
12), and prevailed among many ancient nations, Theseventh 
part of time is consecrated to God, the particular day of ob- 
servance being changed from the seventh to the first day in 
commemoration of the resurrection of our Lord from thedead, 
thus marking the completion of the work of redemption, whose 
grandeur outshines even that of creation (John 20: 19; Acts 
20:7; 1 Cor. 16:2; Rev.1:10). The emphasis laid upon 
the observance of the sabbath appears from many passages 
(Exod. 20 : 8 et seg.; 31:13; Isa. 56:2; 58: 13). 





SUGGESTIVE JOTTINGS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FRANZ DELITZSCH. 


1. The record of the Creation, which forms the portal of the 
Holy Scripture, is of immense significance in the history of 
humanity. Whether this record were written before, or after, 
or during the exile, it is certain that it was written at a period 
when a great darkness of heathenism covered the nations. It 
proclaimed the true idea of God, which has become the basis 
of all real religion and human culture, It is not the product 
of any natural monotheistic tendency of the Semitic race. 
All Semitic forms of worship were polytheistic; even in Israel 
before the exile, idolatry preponderated. The conception of 
the one God, by whose free will the world was created, was as 9 
light kindled by the Spirit of God in the ancestors of Israel» 
that is, the conception itself had a divine origin by revela 
tion. It was the gift of:grace. 

-Modern [rationalistic] theology mistakes the difference be 
tween nature and grace. Grace is over against nature, is 
above nature; it is supernatural. Revelation which is not 
supernatural is not revelation. Modern [rationalistic] theol- 
ogy rejects the supernatural, if not as a theory, at least as a fact. 
It sees nature, and nothing but nature, in everything. But 
grace is just as much a historic power as nature is, and an un- 
failing certainty, therefore, for him who has experienced it: 

2. The evolution of the idea of God is accomplished in three 
steps. The confession of the first step is, There is a god; the 
confession of the second step is, There are many gods; the 
confession of the third step is, There is only one God, one 
supreme being. Monotheism, therefore, results as a negation 
of polytheism. The victor makes the vanquished to be his 
own footstool. 

The divine name “ Eloheem” originally signifies a plurality 
of gods. Monotheism, however, makes it the name of the 
supreme Being, and puts the many gods in subjection under 
the feet of the One; the plurality is by the One swallowed 
up in victory. The record of creation (Gen. 1 to 2: 3) con- 





terrestrial objects, and those that are visible from the earth. 


firms this subjection of heathenish conceptions. The mythol- 
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ogy of heathenism is still transparent, but reduced to reason- 
able ideas and rhetorical figures. 

The Pheenicians personify the Bohu (the waste) as a woman, 
and the Babylonians the 7ehém as a monstrous serpent. These 


second state. And when it is said that the Spirit of God was 
brooding upon the waters, this shows the germ of truth in the 
old myth of the cosmogonic egg. 

The Babylonians, and the heathen in general, worshiped 
the sun (Shamash) and the moon (Seen) as gods, or heavenly 
kings. The record alludes to this, saying that God (Eloheem) 
has made them [the sun and moon] to rule the day and the 
night ; that is, to govern the day and night, like kings. And 
when God says, Let us make man, who [being familiar with 
ethnic myths] does not there recall the Amshaspands, to 
which Ahuramazda gives a share to the work of his good 
creation? or, again, the lower gods who, according to Baby- 
lonian conception, are the assessors of the heavenly council? 
Heathen parallels of the biblical cosmogony should not sur- 
prise us. The substructure is heathenish, but the superstruc- 
ture is a product of the spirit of revelation, which is of the 
spirit of grace and truth. 

8. Are the seven days merely a poetical frame? I think 
them more than that. The decalogue, the wording of which I 
believe to be more primitive in Exodus than its free reproduc- 
tion in Deuteronomy, regards the sabbath as a fact. And it 
is a fact; for the creation has had an end, no new being 
having since come into existence. And could it be accidental 
that man was created on a Friday and redeemed on a Friday, 
—on a Friday which was followed by the sabbatic rest of our 
Saviour in the sepulchre, and by the Sunday of the resurrec- 
tion as the fundamental beginning of a new creation? The 
history of the world and the history of creation seem to me to 
prove that the Heptaémeron (the six working days with the 
sabbath) are not a fictitious scheme, but a scale of divine 
reality. There is a pre-established harmony between the his- 
tory of creation and the salvation of man, which is infinitely 
more important to me than anything that the modern critic 
has spied out. 

4. Natural science, even of the Christian investigator, is 
free. The biblical record of the creation does not hamper 
him; for its purport is religious, not scientific. But it is 
remarkable that it reads as though it had been made inten- 
tionally anti-Darwinian. The creatures do indeed form a 
rising scale, yet not so that one species develops itself from 
the other, but that God’s omnipotence makes the higher to 
follow the lower one. 

‘In no part of Holy Scripture does “species” (meen) appear 
as a technical term so often as here. It is God who calls 
everything into existence after its kind (species). 

5. When was this record of the creation written dgwn? 
The form of the language indicates, although not decisively, 
a late rather than an early period. That it is based, how- 
ever, on a very ancient tradition, not only the decalogue 
implies, but also the eighth psalm, which is the lyric echo of 
this cosmogony. If there are Davidic psalms, this psalm is 
certainly one of them. The modern reconstruction, however, 
of the history of Israel, which is the result of recent Penta- 
teuchal criticism, denies this. But that criticism discredits 
itself; because it cannot stand without denying the Davidic 
psalms. 


THE TEXT AND ITS TEACHINGS. 
BY PROFESSOR 8. B. DRIVER, D.D. 





The verses of our lesson form part of the opening narrative 
of P,’ which consists of an account of the creation of heaven 
and earth, and of the manner in which God “ rested ” when 
his work of creation was accomplished. The account extends 
as far as the word “created,” in Genesis 2 : 4, where the com- 
piler, or “redactor,” who threw the Pentateuch into its present 
form, has fitted on to it a narrative by a different hand. As 
has been said, it is difficult to fix, otherwise than approxi- 
mately, the date at which this source P was composed. ... 
The Old Testament is of importance, not on account of the 
dates at which its different books were written, but on account 
of the ideas which they contain. If we fix our attention 
steadily on the ideas, we shall coon find that the dates are a 
matter of secondary moment. The dignified and impressive 
style of the chapter with which the Bible opens is worthy of 
its theme; and the sublimity of the third verse has extorted 
the admiration of all critics, from the author of ancient times? 
(commonly supposed to be Longinus) to Wellhausen.’ .. . 

Long before the rise of scientific method, or historical 
research, efforts were made to fill the void in the past 
which begins where historical reminiscences cease; and most 
ancient nations framed for themselves theories to account 
for the beginnings of the earth and man, or to solve the prob- 
lems which the observation of human nature suggests. Of 
the theories current in Assyria and Pheenicia, fragments 
have been preserved ; and, at least in outline, so far resemble 





1 NoTE.—See an explanation of this abbreviation, and of several 
terms following, in the writer’s article, ‘Indications of Different 
Documents in the Pentateuch,” on page 808.—THz Epitor. 

2 Peri Hypsous, 9, ch. 9. 


3 Prolegomens, p. 814 (History of Israel, p. 298). 
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the biblical narrative as to support the inference that both 
spring from the same source, and have their root in the same 


| cycle of popular tradition, But in their Assyrian or Pheni- 


| clan form, these theories are crude in themselves, and associ- 
two names here signify the primitive matter in its first and | 


ated with a grotesque polytheism; in the lands of the inspired 
Hebrew historian, the same materials—if we are right in 
calling them the same—are unified and transformed, and 
made the vehicle of profound religious truths. They become, 
under his magic touch, symbolic pictures of the pre-historic 
past, The first chapter of Genesis may have passed, as critics 
have conjectured, through more phases than one of literary 
growth. As we read it, it is the result of mature theological 
reflection, operating, as we seem forced to suppose, upon ele- 
ments derived from human sources, but breathing into them 
a new spirit, and adapting them to a new aim. The chapter 
is no authoritative exposition of the past history of the earth ; 
it has a different purpose altogether. Its purpose is to teach 
religious truth, not scientifictruth. With this object in view, 
its author arranges the materials at his disposal in a series of 
what may be termed representative pictures, remarkably 
adapted to suggest the reality, if only they be not treated as 
a “revelation” of it, and embodying theological teaching of 
permanent value. 

Thus the first chapter of Genesis teaches, (1) in opposition 
to the conceptions prevalent in antiquity, that the world is not 
self-originated, that it was called into existence, and brought 
gradually into its present state, at the will of a spiritual 
Being, prior to it, independent of it, and deliberately planning 
every stage of its progress, It is silent as regards the second- 
ary or physical causes, through which, as science teaches in 
particular cases, or perhaps even universally, the eflects de- 
scribed may have been produced; but dividing the whole 
period artificially into six parts, it exhibits an ideal picture 
of the successive stages by which the earth was fitted to be- 
come the habitation of man, insisting that each of these stages 
is no product of chance or of mere mechanical forces, but is 
an act of the Divine will, realizes the Divine purpose, and 
receives the seal of the Divine approval. And, (2) in the 
verses before us, this chapter insists in particular on the dis- 
tinctive pre-eminence belonging to man; implied in the re- 
markable self-deliberation taken in his case by the Creator, 
and signified more expressly by the phrase, made “in the 
image of God.” By this is meant, doubtless, to use modern 
phraseology, the possession by man of selj-conscious reason... . 

This by no means exhausts the theological teaching which 
this chapter of Genesis embodies; but it will be sufficient to 
show that, even while we abandon the viéws popularly 
entertained respecting it, we do not divest it of its value or 
significance. On the contrary, we relieve it of very serious 
difficulties which otherwise attach to it. 

Understood as a report, or narrative, of actual fact (even with 
the admission that “day” may be used figuratively as “ period”), 
it is a stumbling-block, which, in the eyes of many a student of 
natural science—and, indeed, of other persons as well—is 
fatal to the claims of the entire Bible. “The order of the 
several creative acts is an essential feature of the narrative. 
The order, as taught by science, is fundamentally different ; 
and a mind trained in the precise and vigorous methods of 
scientific investigation, which repudiates everything that is 
vague or evasive, detects immediately the fallacies by which 
every attempt to prove that these two orders are identical is 
vitiated. The reconciliation may be spread over an entire 
volume; but the reader who does not permit his attention to 
be diverted will discover the flaws in the argument even there.! 
Let the Christian teacher state the truth plainly and unam- 
biguously. He will find that the Bible suffers no disparage- 
ment in consequence; but that its claims to speak with 
authority, where matters relating to theology are concerned, 
will be the more readily recognized and owned. 





LESSONS OF THE BEGINNING. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


I. This whole narrative bears clear traces of its superhuman 
origin. Contrast with it the monstrous legends of man’s be- 
ginning which are found in the mythologies of other nations, 
and which are sometimes babyish, often filthy, and always 
incredible. Or look at it by the side of even that “Chaldean 
Genesis” of the cuneiform tablets, which is evidently closely 
related to the biblical record, though it is too soon to deter- 
mine the precise nature of the connection. The differences 
are quite as marked, and perhaps more significant, than the 
likenesses. What has become of the absurdities, the indecen- 
cies, the garrulous prolixity, the polytheism, of these others? 
They are all gone, and a wholly different tone breathes in 
the dignified reticence and the moral earnestness of this ac- 
count, which is separated by these contrasts as broadly as by 
its monotheism, from all the rest. The only reasonable 





1 Notr.—A lack of space has shut out Dr. Driver's exhibit of dis- 
crepancies between the narrative in Genesis and his understanding 
of the disclosures of modern scientific research. His views on this 
point are given at length in The Expositor for January, 1886. It need 
hardly be added that he differs just here with Professor James D. 





Dana, Sir J. William Dawson, and other eminent scientists, whose 
opinions are cited on another page.—Tux Epitor. 





explanatiotl Uf ‘the’ differehes ‘of “tharavtervis difference of 
origin. The others show us what man divines of his crea- 
tion; this, what God reveals of it. 

Il. We have to read these brief verses with the constant 
remembrance of their immemorial antiquity, and to regard 
them as a picture-writing or hieroglyphic in which lofty spir- 
itual ideas are thrown into such sensuous forms, as an age 
which had no abstract vocabulary could understand. Very 
much of the supposed conflict of Genesis and physical science 


has come from forgetting this, and also froin failing to see 
that the narrative is not meant to give scientific details, but 
to proclaim the unity of the creating God, the dignity of 
man as crown of creation and image of his Maker. There ate 


three points here: The divine council, the divine realization 
of his purpose, and the divine repose, which yield us lessons 
and thoughts. 

III. The divine council. The introduction of that singular 
representation before man’s creation’ has the intention of 
drawing a broad line across the page, and separating the next 
step from the preceding. It prepares the way for the advent 
of the creature who is not merely the evolution of the pre- 
vious stages, but, while organically connected with all these, 
is something more than their outcome. There is a break in 
the continuity of creation that is given in a form enigmatic 
to us, but suitable and simple to simple ages by this represen- 
tation of a divine deliberation heralding man. 

Again, the idea of a plurality in God, expressed by the very 
thought of council, and by the remarkable “us,” gives deep 
truth. The rabbis thought that God took counsel with the 
angels; the early Fathers saw here the Trinity. But it is bet- 
ter not so violently to thrust the last results of revelation into 
its earliest records. Most Bible readers know that the Hebrew 
word for God (Eloheem) is plural in form, and is construed 
with a singular verb, That fact and the representation here 
are to be explained on the same grounds. The Godhead is 
empty unity. The true monotheism recognizes in him the 
fullness of divine powers which polytheism has separated into 
different persons, and sees them all gathered into a personal 
unity. Hence the plural word, which may have been a loan- 
word from a polytheistic time, becomes a protest against gods 
many, and the proclamation that all the infinite variety of 
divine energies live in one God. So our passage teaches us 
that God took counsel with himself in the depths of that all- 
comprehending personality, and that the whole divine nature 
conspired to carry out the great creative act. Nor need we 
hesitate to see here some faint, far-off flickering of that light 
which shines in full brilliance in the Christian revelation. 
The divine nature is a social nature. That truth is shrouded 
here in a partially revealing hieroglyph. It is set forth un- 
veiled in Christ, the Son of his love, who sends the Spirit. 

The two points as to man, which are made prominent in 
the report of the divine council,—namely, his likeness to God, 
and his consequent dominion over creatures,—may be con- 
sidered in connection with the next stage, where they are 
realized. . ; 

IV. The divine realization. 

1. Note the entire silence as to the process of creation. We 
get details in the account in chapter 2. But here God’s 
purpose needs no medium for its execution. This power re- 
quires no cranks, shafts, or belting for its transmission, but 
streams to its goal, self-directing and self-acting. The bare 
Divine will can act on matter, and can form matter on which 
to act. “He spake, and it was done,” is the distinction be- 
tween a human artisan and the divine Worker. 

2. Learn from this account the sacred dignity of man’s 
nature. The image or likeness—for these words seem synony+ 
mous—of God is stamped on man, as it was not on the 
previous works. It evidently, then, means the qualities 
which distinguish man from other animals. Moral purity is 
an element in it, but it is not all. Rather the characteristics 
which were not lost in the fall are meant,—such as personal- 
ity, will, conscience, intellect. The brutes cannot say, “I am;” 
God and man can. They cannot say “I” at all; God and 
man can. They cannot say, “This is right ;” God and man 
can. They cannot will; God and man can. So the creative 
impulse was not satisfied till God could mirror himself in a 
being like himself. The rainbow in a dewdrop is like the 
great arch which stretches across haif the sky. 

Learn, therefore, that we are warranted in inverting the 
words, and believing that God is like us. We can argue from 
man’s nature to God’s, and be sure that our truest and highest 
thoughts of him are cast in the mould of whatsoever things 
are lovely in our human nature, 

Learn, too, the manifest destiny of man. Ile bears the 
image and superscription of the King, who has coined the 
gold, and, by his head on the piece, asserts his possession of it. 
We are made like him, and therefore for him; and to squan- 
der ourselves on others is to waste our Lord’s goods, and to 
ensure our own misery. 

8. Notice the sanctity of sex and of all its consequences, 
The alternation of “him” and “them” in the two clauses 
suggests that “he” is not complete, and that “they” together 
make “him.” Man is man plus woman. 

“The single pure and perfect animal, 
The two-celled heart beating with one full stroke.’’ 


How far in advance of the old world, and even of to-day’s 
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social arrangements, ia this ariciertt recdrd! How came it to | 


anticipate the slow march of centuries, and to lay at the basis 
of human life the principle of the sanctity of marriage, the 
purity of the love of man and woman, their equal participa- 
tion in God's image, and their need of one another for its full 
realization ? 

4. Mark the dominion consequent on the likeness, “Sub- 
due the carth” meant, no doubt, primarily, agriculture, and 
is the Divine benediction on that most natural and wholesome 
of human activities, But it also covers all the manifold ways 
in which civilized men wrestle with material things, whether 
as students of physical science, or as yoking nature to their 
wagons,—steain, electricity, iron roads, forest clearings, and a 
thousand other things. But there is a higher lesson in it. 
Sometimes the earth subdues us, instead of our subduing it. 
Material things become masters and tyrants, unless we keep 
the likeness of God bright, Our rule over them, and our 
true enjoyment of them, depends on our submitting to him. 
God’s servant is the world’s master, 

The charter, further, gives rule over animals, as a conse- 
quence of the Divine likeness. It does not here include the 
right to take life. The ideal here is that of man ruling over 
a harmonious creation, in which the creatures and he lived 
on the grass of the field, and seeds and fruits. But, however 
remote from actual facts now the picture may be, the domin- 
ion of man over animals is an inseparable consequence of his 
likeness to God. But it is not unlimited rule, Animals have 
rights; and carelessness, cruelty, unnecessary abridgment of 
their liberty, unnecessary infliction of pain, and killing for 
mere killing’s sake, have no shelter here. The charter gives 
wa no right to 

* Blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow to the meanest thing that feels,” 

VY. The divine repose. The seventh-day rest of God does not 
mean that he needed repose after the toil of creation, nor that 
he relapsed into idleness. It is a bold expression for the per- 
fect satisfaction of the Creator in his work. It means that he 
has fully accomplished his purpose, and that all things an- 
ewer to their first draught in his mind. There is no dimming 
of the idea as it passes into realization; he rests, because he 
hasdone. Again, learn that God’s repose is full of activity: 
“ My Father worketh hitherto.” Preservation is a continual 
ereation, The deepest rest is not indolence; the intensest 
energy is repose. It is so with him; and, though we need to 
reinvigorate exhausted powers, and the fire of our activity 
dies down by the very act of burning,—and in so far we are 
anlike him, who burns and is not consumed, and toils and is 
not weary,—yet we too may in our lives present some faint 
“@opy even of the divine rest; and, by ceasing from our own 
works, may, even while we are full of activity, have our in- 
most souls lapped in the stillness of divine quiet, and here, 
amid sorrow and labor, enter into God's rest. 

Notice, too, the fair implication, from these words, that a 
seventh-day rest is part of the original divine idea for man- 
kind, Even if we suppose that the creative days are epochs, 
and that therefore the seventh day is not twenty-four hours, 
bat the whole of the time between the completion of the 
oreation and the end of the world,—a grand thought which 
has much to recommend it,—still, the inference will hold, 
that the sabbath rest from toil is for man, coeval with creation. 
The Jewish sabbath is not the Christian sabbath, but the 
human sabbath has its laws written in our very physical 
frame, apart from the sacred associations of the day of resur- 
rection. The man or the nation which does not observe a 
‘weekly day of rest, will sooner or later pay the penalty of 
neglecting a plain requirement of nature, The reasons for a 
weekly day of reat are quite separable from the reasons for a 
weekly day of worship. In their own kind, they are quite 
asstrong. No Christian who knows his own weakness can 
afford to do without the latter. No man who takes heed to 
the requirements of his own constitution, can’ #fford to deprive 
himself of the former. “The sabbath is made for man.” It 
is a gift and a necessity; and it is meant to come to all the race, 
a weekly blessing, sweetening care and refreshing weariness. 
They are the fues, not the friends, of the industrial classes 
who seek to edge toil for some, on the plea of providing recrea- 
tion for others, into the Sunday, 


TEACHING POINTS. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CREATION, 


Atheism says, in the beginning, “Matter.” Philosophy 
says, in the beginning, “ Force.” The Book says, in the be- 
ginning, “God.” As a working theory, the first is in every 
respect deficient ; the second is, in a single respect only, effi- 
cient; the third is in every respect sufficient. 

A babe finds matter; a savage, matter and force ; a student, 
matter, force, and wisdom ; the Christian, matter, force, wis- 
dom, and personal love. Matter is so various, capable of such 
combinations and transformations, that philosophers have 
said it is God. Physical foree, as seen in this little world 
merely, is beyond the present grasp of human intellect. Were 
the world fastened to the sun not by gravitation, but by steel 
wires, each of a tensile strength of fifteen hundred pounds it 
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would take so many that a mouse could not run among them 


| On any part of the whole world toward the sun,—yet gravita- 


tion is the weakest force put into worlds. 

Of the knowledge designed to be taught man in the primary 
school of ordered worlds, matter is only the “alpha” of the 
alphabet ; force is only the second letter; wisdom is a whole 
literature; and personal love passeth understanding, the half 
cannot be told. 

The object of all this creation and continuation is man. 
God’s first thought about man is, Let him be in our image. 
This is the keynote of man’s being. No poetry, or philosophy, 
or dreams of optimists, ever found this note, or, it being 
given, struck the second, much less continued the mighty 
pean. It is revelation. Man isthe child of God, and should 
be like his Father. The second thought about man is, Let 
him have dominion. This is worthy of the first. God isthe 
king of the universe; his child should be like the father. 
He should develop all the possibilities, and rule all the poten- 
cies of the earth. How can he? By being like God, and in 
no other way. 

God put all powers of wind, steam, lightning, out of him- 
self into matter for the service of man, to lift man’s burdens, 
drive man’s ships, flash man’s thoughts. And God is grieved 
that for six thousand years man, God’s child, should strain, 
struggle, be always dwarfed, and often crushed, instead of 
being lifted, carried, and made masterful. But the reason is 
that man has lost the image of perfect rightness, and there- 
fore of perfect authority. Man’s only way back to wider 
empireship is through more and more complete God-likeness, 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


God created man in his own image, in the image of God created 
he him (v. 27). God’s likeness is in man, in a sense that it is 
not in any of the lower orders of being. Not in degree, but 
in kind, man’s likeness to God is unique among created beings 
here on earth. This likeness is not in bodily presence nor in 
sentient life; for here man differs from the lower animals in 
degree, but not in kind. Nor is it in his intellectual facul- 
ties that man is a different order of being from the lower ani- 
mals, The distinction between instinct and reason, as those 
two terms are commonly employed, is by no means definite 
and absolute. But man’s unique power among created beings 
on earth is in his capacity to conceive of God, and to accept a 
revelation from God. The highest order of the lower animals 
cannot be made to comprehend God. The lowest grade of 
human beings is capable of that comprehension, Here isthe 
world-wide—the heaven and earth wide—difference between 
man and all creatures below man. Body and mind in man 
are superior to body and mind in the lower animals. But 
man’s spiritual nature and his spiritual consciousness separate 
him utterly and eternally from the lower animals, and they 
constitute his likeness with God. He who brings his body 
and his mind to their best, reaches the summit of lower animal 
life; but if he stops there, he is only a first-class animal, with 
no vestige of God’s image recognized by himself or evidenced 
to others. Not until man reaches out after God does man 
exercise his unique power as one made in the image of God. 
No wonder that a godless “ scientist” sees only a difference of 
degree, and not of very being, between himself and a first- 
class gorilla | 

God said,... Replenish the earth, and subdue it; and have 
dominion over... every living thing (v.28). Home life and 
outside work are man’s mission here on earth. Starting with 
the family, man must not limit his labors to the family. He 
must struggle to bring the earth under his control, and to 
exercise dominion—as God’s representative—over the lower 
orders of living creatures. It is for man to see that those 
who are of his family are fitted to take his place, and to carry 
on his work, when he is called away, and so to “replenish” 
the earth, It is for him to “subdue” the earth to his pur- 
poses by sturdy toil; for the earth must be battled, or it will 
not be in his control. It is for him to recognize his superiority 
over the lower animals, and to use his God-given and his 
God-likened power of “dominion,” as God would have him 
use it, God’s primal commission to man is the basis and the 
limit of man’s duty and man’s privilege to-day. 

God saw every thing that he had made, and, behold, it was very 
good (v.31). Man sees that some of the things which God 
made are very good; but man does not see that everything 
that God made is very good. It is not because man knows 
more than God, but because he knows less, that man fails to 
see all the good that God sees in the works of creation. The 
nearer man approaches to Him in whose likeness he is made, 
the more of good he is capable of seeing in the works of God. 
But it is a comfort to know, meanwhile, that God finds fitness 
and symmetry in his works, even where man can see nothing 
but confusion and seeming mistakes ! 

And God blessed the seventh day, and hallowed it (v.3). The 
seventh day is the day of rest and worship, following six pre- 
ceding days of activity and toil. 
sacred rest is observed on Friday, another’s is observed on 
Saturday, yet another’s is observed on Sunday, Men may 
conscientiously differ as to the day of the week which they 


observe as the rest-day; but thew cannot-safely ignore the 


One man’s seventh day of 





observance of that day on its weekly return. Even if a man 
—a clergyman, for example—is compelled by his duties to 
work on the day when those about him are resting, he must 
take some other day of the week for Ais rest-day. Hence, 
Monday is often called “the ministers’ sabbath.’ One day 
in seven, man needs for sacred rest, and God’s blessing is on 
the sacred rest-day which follows six toiling-days. 





TEACHING HINTS, 
BY A, F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


In all these “Teaching Hints,” I have constantly in mind, 
not the intelligent adult class, but that class of boys so hard 
to manage, and so difficult to interest. That class is the 
Gibraltar of the school, hard to capture, but a fortress of 
strength when won. For their sakes, we sometimes treat the 
lesson somewhat differently from what we should were we 
writing for interested and attentive scholars. In the lesson 
for to-day, the theme we propose to elucidate and apply is: 
“The world is God’s creation, and we are God’s creatures.” 

Perhaps as complicated a piece of mechanism as there is in 
this world is the modern ocean steamship. The number of 
different machines hidden in the bowels of that monster, 
which all co-operate towards one end, is wonderful. There is 
the main engine, from which the propelling power comes. 
Then there are subordinate engines for pumping the boilers 
full, for pumping the ship dry, for pumping water in case of 
fire, for hoisting cargo in and out, for the steam steering 
apparatus, for heating the ship, for producing the electric 
light, for marking the number of revolutions of the screw, 
for regulation of the “racing” of the screw, etc. All these, 
however, are parts of a consistent whole; and each, in its turn, 
co-operates towards one grand result; namely, the safe, swift, 
and comfortable navigation of the ocean. Ask the class how 
all these engines came into existence. Ask how they all 
manage to co-operate towards one definite end. Did they 
“happen”? Did they put themselves together? Is all this 
complexity the result of unconscious “force”? Now, go on 
and suppose that a set of engines could be made that had the 
power of self-perpetuation, so that each set could, by some 
mysterious process, produce a set like unto itself; and, further- 
more, suppose that in this way no more engines need be built, 
because existing engines would furnish all that were called 
for. W0dtld that fact prove that these engines, or the first 
engines from which these sprang, made themselves, or were 
the result of “chance happenings”? Would not this self- 
perpetuation of engines be even more wonderful than the 
making of the first engine? ‘Would ‘we not see a still’ more 
wonderful evidence of “design” in these self-propagating 
engines than we had seen in the one original engine? Surely, 
if I can make a watch, that watch proves my intelligence; 
but if I can make a watch that can go on making other 
watches, that only proves my great intelligence all the more 
incontrovertibly. An intelligent design demands an intelli- 
gent designer, and a marvelous work demands a marvelous 
workman. Z 

Now, apply this plain rule to the works of nature. Do we 
not see there evidences of design so complicated that in com- 
parison with them a steamship is simplicity itself? Take 
man alone, in his threefold nature of body, mind, and soul. 
He is a fat’ more complicated piece of machinery than the 
most intricate machine he ever invented. And this both 
because he runs himself and because he perpetuates himself, 
To have made one man, from whom thousands of millions of 
men have sprung, is more marvelous than it would have 
been to make each man by a new effort of creative power, 
just as it is more wonderful to make a watch which could pro- 
duce other watches than it is to make one watch that had not 
that power. This is what God has done. The intelligent 
design and plan of the universe proves to us the pre-existence 
of an intelligent designer, and that designer we call God. 
And the fact that he has put into nature a kind of self-per- 
petuating power only makes us admire his wisdom and wonder 
at his skill all the more, Thus the self-perpetuating power 
of nature, instead of doing away with the necessity of a God 
(as some men ignorantly teach), only proves his greater wis- 
dom, In fact, the farther back we put the act of creation, 
the more wonderful must that Being be who started. intelli- 
gently such an endless and yet perfect chain of cause 
and effect. 

(For Older Olasses.—Should the doctrine of theistic evolu- 
tion ever be proved true, it would only redound to the greater 
glory of the Creator, since it is a greater marvel to evolve all 
life out of some simple original germ, than to create it in all 
its complexity, just as it would require far greater genius to 
make a simple tug-steamer which, in course of ages, could of 
itself evolve an ocean steamer, than it requires now to make 
one ocean steamer to start with.) 

Now, if I make a watch or a steamer, to whom does it be- 
long? To myself? Why? Because I made it. How long 
does it belong tome? Until I sell it, or give itaway. Who 
made this world? God. Who made man? God. Who 


made you? God, Has God ever sold you? Has he ever 
given you away? Surely not. He still claims ownership in 
all that he has made, and therefore in me also. Since then, 
I belong, not to myself, but te God, have I a right to do 
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anything that God forbids me to do? To ask the question is 
to answer it. My hands are not mine, saving as they are 
loaned to me by God. My lips, my feet, my heart, my head, 
all are his, What right, then, have I to take his name in 
vain, what right to run the way of iniquity, what right to love 
evil, what right to think wrong thoughts, since all these 
powers and faculties are not mine, but his? “Glorify God in 
your body, and in your spirit, which are God’s,” is true philoso- 
phy as well as true religion. 

Suppose that, in an engine, one little cog-wheel made up its 
mind that it would not turn from right to left as it was 
intended it should, but from left to right, what would happen? 
There would in. that engine be war. The little cog-wheel 
would be a rebel, and would try and set itself up against all 
the rest of the engine. And what farther would’ happen ? 
This: If the cog-wheel were stronger than the engine,. it 
would stop the whole machine; but if the machine were 
stronger than the cog-wheel, it would crush the cog-wheel 
into a thousand pieces. And since the engine is stronger 
than the little wheel, the wheel would be crushed. So in 
God’s universe. When the creature sets himself up to do 
anything contrary to the will of the Creator, there is war. 
The creature is a rebel. Now, what will happen? This: 
Either the sinner will crush God, or God will crush the 
sinner. But since the Creator is stronger than the creature, 
the creature will be crushed. As absurd is it for the litile 
sinner to expect to prosper against God, as for the little cog- 
wheel to expect to overpower the big engine. In our next 
lesson, we shall see the human cog-wheel setting up motion 
for itself, and we shall also see the result, 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Tn historical lessons, the primary teacher cannot be limited 
by the selected verses, but should teach enough to make the 
narrative complete. All thoughtful children ask strange 
questions which this lesson must answer.. While you would 
never suggest to the very young the doubts of science, yet 
you can teach so plainly and scripturally as to forearm against 
doubt and skepticism. 

The Beginning.—W hat do we see shining in the sky every 
clear day? Wasthere a time when the sun first began toshine? 
Have the great mountains always been standing so firm and 
high? Has green grass always covered the ground? Have 
tall trees always stood up, and spread their great branches? 
Ah, no! all these things had a beginning. There was atime 
.. long ago when there were no mountains, ne trees, no sun nor 
moon, How came they all here? Tow came the earth? 
how came it to be round, and to turn so that we have day 
and night, winter and summer? Everything must have had 
a maker; all things had a beginning—except God. Ina far- 
away time there was no living thing but God. Did God ever 
begin to live? It is hard for us to understand, but we know 
that God has been God forever. He had no beginning, and 
will have no end. What book have we which teaches us 
about him? In the Bible, we are told all that we know about 
him,—that he made the worlds, and all that isin them; and 
we see from his works that the Bible is true. What did we 
learn last year that John said was in the beginning? What 
does to-day’s golden text say? What is the meaning of 
“created” ? Who created? What did he create? Ask your 
mamma to read with you the first chapter in the Bible. Take 
your little slate, or a paper and pencil, and each time you 
read of something God made or created, makea mark; then 
count, and see how many marks you have. Look in the third 
verse, and find how he made the light. Was that before he 
made the “two great lights”? What do we call “the greater 
light”? “the lesser light”? See how many times you can 
find, in that chapter, “ And God said.” Can you find, six times 
repeated, when God said of what should be created “and it 
was so”? 

A Place Prepared—Now you know who made the whole 
earth, with land and sea, day and night, sunshine and stars, 
green grass, fruit-trees, flowers, gardens. Would not all these 
make a beautiful place to live—a happy, pleasant home? 
Was there anything alive there? What sang in the trees, and 
flew in the pure air? What swam in the sea? fed on the 
plains? Was there not everything for food and comfort? 
See how many times you can find in the chapter that “God 
saw that it was good.” 

The First Man.—Who was to enjoy the fresh, new world? 
The angels in heaven looked down, and rejoiced to see God’s 
perfect work. The place was prepared, the earth ready, and 
then God said, “Let us make man in our image, after our 
likeness.” Was it not goodness for God to make for man such 
a beautiful home, so much in it to enjoy? But how much 
greater goodness to make man like himself,—to be like God 
in spirit, to give him a soul that will live forever! So he 
made man, and breathed into him the breath of life,—a 
strong, upright body, wonderfully made; a clear, perfect 
eye and ear, lips to speak, hands to use, feet to walk, a heart 
to love, a mind to think and learn, an ever-living soul. 
Could any but God have shown such wisdom, such power ? 
He gave knowledge and power to man, told him to rule over 
all the animals,—bird, beast, and fish, Man was to rule the 
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creatures of God, but God was to rule over man, This was not 
all his goodness, Would not that first man be lonely even in 
that perfect place? God made man to love and to be loved. 
While the man slept, God created a woman to be his wife, and 
together they were to care for the garden, and keep it. 
What was the name of that first man? That first woman? 
Of the place where they lived? God himself rejoiced over 
the work of his hands after everything had been made. He 
saw that “it was good;” but when he had made the man and 
woman, the beginning of all the families to live on earth, so 
happy in the place he had prepared. He “saw every thing 
that he had made, and, behold, it was very good.” He honored 
his creatures when he told them all he had given them; for 
“God blessed them.” But you have learned how much more 
he honored and blessed his creatures when he who was in the 
beginning with God became flesh, and dwelt on earth. When 
the Father looked upon him doing his will upon earth, he 
was “well pleased.” Whom did Jesus tell of a place with 
him when he said, “I go to prepare a place for you”? What 
place was John permitied to see more beautiful than Eden? 

The First Sabbath—In how many days did God make all 
things? Perhaps those days were not so short as ours are 
from morning to evening; but it was surely in six long, long, 
busy days God did the work of creation. On the seventh 
day he rested; not as we rest, because we are tired,—for God 
is never weary, but he ceased from his work. It was finished. 
After all was done, his first gift to the world was a day of 
rest from labor,—a happy, peaceful day, to be spent for him, 
and to prepare for the beautiful world which will be a never- 
ending Sabbath, What is the fourth commandment? What 
are we to remember? 

Now, by review questions, find if the story is familiar, 
and prove all by Scripture, Had God any beginning? 
Moses knew.. He said; “ Before the mountains were brought 
forth, or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the world, even 
from everlasting to everlasting, thou art God.’ Who made 
the stars? David knew, and called them “ his handiwork,” 
that they were made by his word, for “he spake, and it was 
done.” Who made earth, grass, trees? Isaiah said: He 
who made the heavens, spread forth the earth. Who created 
man, and gave him life? Isaiah said: He giveth breath 
unto the people, and spirit to them that walk therein. Men 
can make ships, houses, railroads, bridges, machines ; but can 
they make the wood and iron, stone and clay, all the things 
they use to build and make? We read, “Every house is 
builded by some man; but he that built all things is God.” 
What is the name of the first book of the Bible? It means 
“beginning.” Watch in every lesson, and find of how many 
beginnings we shall learn. 

Select from the foregoing not too much to teach, and close 
by reading Psalm 136 : 3-9, 25,26. The teachers together 
might read the first part of each verse, the class responding 
in the last part of each verse, 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T, PEARCE. 


What appropriateness do you discover in the title of the 
first book of the Bible? What appropriateness in its position 
among the books? What evidence can you find that Moses 
was its author? (Luke 16; 29; 24: 27.) What, probably, 
was the date and place of its composition? What were the 
author’s sources of information? At what chapter does the 
history of the chosen race begin? With what event in their 
history does the book end? ‘What reasons have we for pla- 
cing the book of Job, chronologically, next to Genesis? (Job 
2:11; 32:2; Gen. 22: 20, 21; 86:11.) What was the con- 
dition of our earth in its earliest state? Describe it through 
four successive stages of transformation. Why do we call our 
great waters “seas”? What creation took place on the fifth 
day? Wherein did God purpose to make man differ from 
every living creature? (vy. 26.) What must be the end of 
every absolute purpose of God? (v. 27.) How did the last 
creation obtain its name? (Gen. 5: 1,2.) In what respects 
was man made in the likeness of God? What is the first 
indication we have that he was capable of knowing the thoughts 
of God? What position was assigned him on earth? (v. 28.) 
How was his ability to adapt means to an end declared? (Gen. 
2:15.) How was his relation to God declared? (Gen. 2: 17.) 
How was his ability to classify honored of God? (Gen. 2: 20.) 

What need, growing out of his likeness to God, was still un- 
supplied? (Gen.2:18.) What duty of man toward man is 
based upon this likeness? (Gen, 9: 6.) What provision has 
God made for the support of human life? (vs. 29, 30.) How 
often is God represented as inspecting his own work during 
the stages of creation? How did the final judgment which he 
pronounced differ from the preceding one? (v. 31.) What 
is meant by God’s work being good in his sight? What is 
the limit to which the record of creation can be applied? 
(v. 1.) What is meant by “all the host of them”? How far 
back does the sanctity of the seventh day date? (vs, 2, 3.) 
How long a period was meant by the “seventh day”? Did, 
or did not, this sanctification of the day have any reference 
to the conduct of man? What authority did Jesus claim 
respecting the sabbath, and upon what ground did he claim 
it? (Mark 2; 27, 28.) Does this Scripture refer to the sanc- 





tification of the day recorded in Genesis, or to the command 


given on Sinai? Why did God command its observance? 
(Exod. 31: 16, 17.) 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN, 

Teachers’ Questions.—1, Repeat the first verse of the Bible, 
2. State several truths taught in that verse. 3. How old is 
this narrative of creation? 4. In how many periods of time 
were all things created? 5, What was first made? 6, Show 
the progress of life from plants to man. 7. Explain the plu- 
rals in “Let us make man in our image.” 8. Repeat the verse 
where “created” occurs three times, 9, State the difference 
between “created” and “made.” 10, How are “created” 
and “made” used in the first chapter? 11, Why, at man’s 
creation, is God shown deliberating? 12. How does the dig- 
nity of man appear in this lesson? 18. Describe man’s first 
home and surroundings, 14, What was man’s first employ- 
ment? 15. What further facts can you give of man’s early 
life? 16. Of what was man made the master?» 17, In what 
various respects does man resemble God? 18. How should 
we treat those made in the image of God? 19, How may we 
most resemble God? 20. What was the first food? 21. In 
what period of creation was man made? 22, What else were 
made in the same period? 23. What was God’s decision on 
his works? 24, What things are included in “all the host 
of them”? 25, What is the length of the original “seventh 
day”? 26. Why should we observe a day of rest? 27, How 
may we make Sunday the best day? 28, What new name of 
God appears in the rest of the second chapter? 

Superintendent's Questions.—1. In which Testament is our 
lesson? 2. In what book? 8, What did God do in the begin- 
ning? 4. On what day of creation did God make man? 65. 
What did God do on the seventh day? 6. Repeat the fourth 
commandment, 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE BEGINNING 
OF MAN. 
GOD'S IMAGE. GOD'S LIKENESS. 
IT WAS VERY GOOD! 











Nore,—Let the title, The Beginning, stand at the head of 
the board during the session, Of what beginning has this les- 
son taught? (Write, Of man.) In whose image? After whose 
likeness? What was God’s judgment on this work when done? 
Did man continue in this condition? How can man regain 
this condition ? 





IT WAS VERY GOOD! 


THE HEAVEN, 
WHAT? {ta EARTH. 
MAN. 











Norr.—Weadline to stand during the session. What was very 
good? Draw the three answers, and write (see chapter 1; 1, 
26; 2:1), Is man now “very good” in the sight of God? (see 
Rom. 3 ; 10-18.) How can he become so? (Rom. 8 : 29; 2 Cor. 
3:18.) Have you become so? 





IN THE BEGINNING 


GOD CREATED 
THE HEAVEN AND THE EARTH. 











Notr.—From the golden text, arranged as above, dwell on 
four points; namely, (1) God. Who? His attributes? His 
works? (2) Created. What meant? (3) Created what? What 
included? How done? (4) When was this creation accom: 
plished? What is due to such a Creator? Repeat golden text 
for the quarter. 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“The perfect world by Adam trod.” 
“Praise the Lord; ye heavens, adore him.” 
“From all that dwell below the skies.” 

“ Praise to thee, thou great Creator.” 

“ The spacious firmament on high.” 

God is the refuge of his saints. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL, PH.D. 


Tue Imace or Gov.—No doubt of old, as now, the con- 
ception of the “image” was no grosser than now ; though, 
perhaps, the Oriental figure was a little grosser than our Eng- 
lish word. For we must remember that there is a broad path 
in English literature in which “image” means an imagina- 
tion. The Hebrew word is one that survived in Phenician, 
the nearest sister-language to the Hebrew, to denote the image 
or statue erected at some pagan temple. Some inscriptions 
which contain the word used in that way are preserved in 
New York, and date in the fifth century before Christ. Bus 
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not even the heathen—certainly not ‘the enlightened ones— 
ever deemed the literal material image to be the real deity. 
}’rom Palestine, where idols are not worshiped, unless, indeed, 
it be by nominal Christians, to India and China, where 
idols are in multitudes, the present conception is that not the 
idol is worshiped, but the superhuman deity itself, whose 
imental image in the human brain is somewhat helped by the 
material form, The image of God, to the better Hebrews, 
would seem to be that conception which the poet-astronomer 
gave voice to in his hopeful estimate of his own mental pro- 
gress: “O God, I begin to think thy thoughts after thee!” 
In the Hebrew statement that God created “the man,” or 
“him,” in his own image, after his likeness, is a style which 
later Oriental writers could have made plainer if they would, 
but which did not mislead either our translators or those of 
the Septuagint. In the latter “the man” means man in 
general, or mankind, in its first specimen. The “him” 
means not the first male specimen ; but even now we could not 
replace the pronoun by “it” without spoiling the language. 
Jt is noteworthy, however, that the Septuagint (and the New 
‘Testament, where the words are quoted by Jesus) renders the 
following words in a way that seems closer than our English, 
but which is less true to the Hebrew. Instead of “ male and 
female created he them,” it has “a male and a female created 
he them ”—a rendering which Dr. Scrivener long ago main- 
tained should be kept in our English New Testament; though 
it does not appear that he ever claimed the like (though 
Lather so has it in the German) for the Hebrew of the Old 
Testament. 


BY PROFESSOR DR. HERMANN V. HILPRECHT. 


EvEentnG AND Mornina.—As the Bible narrative of crea- 
tion bears evident traces of a common origin with the Baby- 
lonian, it is certainly not accidental that while the people of 
Israel reckoned their day from evening to evening, or, more 
exactly, from one sunset to another, here in the first chapter 
of Genesis we find a practice corresponding to the Babylonian, 
of reckoning a day from morning to morning; that is, from 
one sunrise to another. The Revised text [as Professor Green 
points out] shows that the sixth day closed with evening, that 
is at the close of night, and then came the dawn of the seventh. 

Tue Day or Kest.—Both the Babylonians and the Assy- 
rians have the word for “rest” (shabattu) as the Hebrew 
(shabbath). Moreover, the Assyrian shabattu is beautifully 
explained on an ancient tablet as “the day of the tranquillity 
of the heart.” From another clay tablet, out of the library 
of Sardanapalus, or Assurbanipal, in a calendar for the king, 
it appears that the seventh, the fourteenth, the twenty-first, 
and the twenty-eighth of each month were dedicated to 
several deities, and were hallowed by the fulfilling of pre- 
scribed penances. The law of the king for the sabbath was 
this: “The shepherd of the widely extended nations shall 
not eat boiled or smoked meat, he shall not change the coat of 
his body, he shall not put on white dresses, he shall not pour 
out a libation, he shall not ascend his carriage, nor shall he 
speak as ruler, as a priest he shall not give an oracle, his 
hand shall not bring medicine tothe sick. , Oplyia the even- 
ing the king shall offer his gift before Merodach and Istar 
(or other gods), pour out his libations. Then the raising of 
his hands will be ‘agreeable to the god.” And there is no 
doubt that the subjects also were laid under a similar obliga- 
tiov to keep the sabbath day, even in old Babylonia. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


ORIGIN OF THE PENTATEUCHAL CODES* 


A year ago The Sunday School Times took occasion to 
point to Dr. William L. Pearson’s Prophecy of Joel as 
an excellent example of the thorough work in the field 
of Old Testament criticism now being done by American 
students in Germany. Another example of such work 
is now furnished in The Mosaic Origin of the Penta- 
teuchal Codes, by Geerhardus Vos, a fellow of Princeton, 








| pany. Price of each, $2.60.) 


the true reading here, will understand on what grounds 
the “ Manasseh” of the Massoretes, the Septuagint, and 
the Targum has been changed into the “ Moses” of the 
critics, The printing of the Hebrew words for Moses 
and Manasseh, the latter with the suspended letter, would 
have made the change perfectly clear even to the English 
eye. A few errors of reference also need correction, as 
when (p. 109) Nehemiah 10 : 38 is cited, among several 
correct references, as an instance, in the late historical 
books, where the distinction between the Aaronic priests 
and the Levites is not specifically observed. 

In general, it may be said that Mr. Vos’s book is fitted 
to serve the American student as a first book in Penta- 
teuchal criticism. It does not contain so extended an 
analysis of the laws of the Pentateuch as Professor 
Bissell’s volume on the same subject, nor so complete a 
study of Israelitish festivals as Professor Green’s Hebrew 
Feasts, nor of the relation of the Aaronic priesthood to 
the Levites as Professor Curtiss’s Levitical Priests, nor 
of the cities of refuge as Dr. A. P. Bissell’s Law of 
Asylum in Israel; but it contains a fair and intelligent 
discussion of all these and other questions in commend- 
ably brief space. It is this which makes the excellence 
of the book as an introductory work for students. As 
the work of a student, it is worthy of very high praise. 





After a lonver silence than usual, the author of The 
Schénberg-Cotta Family produces a new book, entitled 
Three Martyrs of the Nineteenth Century, and containing 
biographical studies of Livingstone, Bishop Patteson, 
and Charies Gordon. With an intense but subdued 
fervor, Mrs. Charies traces, in their lives, evidences of a 
self-sacrifice, chivalry, aud Christian zeal which illustrate 
the living spirit and the unity of Christendom under 
many denominational names, The author’s hero-worship 
is wearisomely indiscriminate, as will appear to those 
who have patiently read through that peculiar book, 
General Gordon’s Journal; but it is well to present to 
readers, whether young or old, glowing and enthusiastic 
records of the good deeds of noble men. The heroism of 
Christianity never existed more truly than in this last 
quarter of the ninet.enth Christian century. (7$ x5 
inches, cloth, pp. ix, 315. New York: Dodd, Mead, 
& Co. Price, $1.00.) 


American students of history should note the recent 
publication of books of lectures by the present Regius 
Professor of History at Oxford, Dr. Edward A. Freeman, 
and his immediate predecessor, Bishop William Stubbs. 
Dr. Freeman’s subject is The Methods of Historical Study, 
and Bishop Stubbs’s The Study of Medieval and Modern 
History. Both. books are the work of scholars of the 
highest standing, and are able, original, and instructive. 
Both, however, are diffuse, unmethodical, lacking in 
beauty of style or power of statement, and disfigured by 
reiterated complaints of a personal or local character. 
The volumes would have gained by revision, and by 
compression within half the space. There is no reason 
why historians, however eminent, should bind up their 
half-work in permanent form. (9X6 inches, 8vo, cloth, 
pp. vii, 335; vii, 399. New York: Macmillan and Com- 


There has always been something in the French genius 
which has enabled certain French writers to excel in the 
utterance of thoughts, aphorisms, and reflections, espe- 
cially of a devout cast. This fact is newly illustrated in 
The Meditations of a Parish Priest, being the thoughts of 
Joseph Roux, a Roman Catholic pastor who was entirely 
obscure until last year. His thoughts, though, of course, 
very unequal in merit, are often good and original, and 





and presently a student in Berlin. 

As is indicated by the title of his little book, Mr. Vos’s 
discussion is limited to the laws of the Pentateuch; but 
this is precisely where the critical battle rages most 
fiercely at present; and in the first, second, and third 
chapters enough is said, by way of introduction, to enable 


the student to place the question of the codes into its | 


true perspective with relation to the general question of 
Pentateuchal criticism. Mr. Vos takes, of course, the 
conservative side, and defends it with ability, and with 
the moderation which ought to mark the work of a 
scholar, Occasionally a word of explanation should 
have been added for the sake of the English reader. It 
will not be easy, for instance, for a reader of the 
“Authorized” Version only to find out on what grounds 
it is aflirmed (p. 123) that “‘ Jonathan the Levite . . . was 
a descendant of Moses, according to Judges 18: 80;” 


and few readers of the Revised Version, which contains 





* The Mosaic Origin of the Pentateuchal Codes. . By Gesrbarine Vos, 
7X5 inches, pp. Vil, 263. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. $1.50, 





| sometimes stimulating, and well deserve their present 
American version, by Miss Isabel F. Hapgood, the trans- 
| lator of several Russian novels. M. Roux’s book has 
| been so popular in France that the translator made her 
version from the third Paris edition. (74 <5} inches, 
cloth, pp. xxx, 218. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. Price, $1.25.) 


} 


The posthumously published book by E. P. Whipple, 
Recollections of Eminent Men, with other papers, may 
fairly be called the best of the author’s books. His well- 
known critical powers are here displayed, with an alert- 
ness and aptness of phrase which seem to have gained by 
the freedom and naturalness with which these recollec- 
tions and later criticisms were written. The keynote of 
the chapter on George Eliot’s Private Life is untenable: 
| that her marriage was “illegal in a technical point of 
view, but violating no principle of absolute morality.” 
The book’is beautifully printed, and contains a memoir, 


cloth, pp. xviii, 397. Boston: Ticknor and Company. 
Price, $1.50.) 


A copy of a copy is likely to be thin and pale,—adjee- 
tives which justly characterize Mr. Arlo Bates’s poems 
called Berries of the Brier. Mr. Bates follows T. B. 
Aldrich, just as Aldrich iollows Keats and Tennyson. 
But Aldrich is original in such quaint little poems as 
Destiny and Identity, the trick of which Mr. Bates tries 
minutely to follow in his poems called Heredity, Recog- 
nition, etc. We will not waste space in proving a simi- 
larity which any of Mr. Bates’s readers can trace for 
himse]f. Beside the faults of rugged versification and an 
evident struggle to express thought, Mr. Bates’s poems 
are disfigured by a pallid pessimism. (7 X 44 inches, 
cloth, pp. 95. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.00.) 


Professor Henry A. Beers, of Yale, has prepared for 
the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle an Outline 
Sketch of English Literature, which is readable, reason- 
ably complete, trustworthy in statement of names, dates, 
and titles, and for the most part valuable in critical esti- 
mates, though the author sometimes seems eccentric in 
his judgments. Anglo-Saxon or early English scholars 
will stoutly demur at his attempt to throw away as un- 
important the first centuries of our language and litera- 
ture, in which no other European country could show 
anything rivaling them. (64 X 4} inches, cloth, pp. 294. 
New York: Chautauqua Press. Price, 60 cents.) 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


a 


GRADED SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


More and more of system is applied to Sunday- 
school work as the Sunday-school cause progresses. The 
grading of Sunday-schools is far more common than 
formerly. Frequent inquiries are made for plans of 
Sunday-school grading. Just now there comes a report 
from the superintendent of the Methodist Episcopal 
Sunday-sehool in Melrose, Massachusetts, which will 
prove serviceable as a hint in this direction. He says: 
“Our church membership numbers about two hundred 
and fifty, and our Sunday-school membership about three 
hundred. Our average attendance is about two hundred, 
Of course, we cannot maintain a thorough and exact 
grading of the school; but we are finding it easier and 
easier each year to maintain a reasonable degree of exact- 
nes3 in the grading; and we hope to have, in time, the 
departments very distinctly separated. They are now 
indicated chiefly by the. grade of question-book used. 
The grading specified on the subjoined slip is a copy 
largely of what was published some time ago in The 
Sunday School Times, though adapted to our local needs.” 
It states that the ghject of the school is to study the Bible 
and té influence young and old to write its precepts in their 
hearts and practice them in their lives. It continues: 

Our school has five grades; namely, Primary, Junior, Inter- 
mediate, Senior, and Teachers’. 

Requirements for promotion from primary grade: Before pro- 
motion from the primary grade to the junior grade, pupils must 
be eight years of age, must be able to recite Our Lord’s Prayer, 
answer the first eighteen questions in the Catechism, and be able 
to read. 

Requirements of junior grade, for promotion to intermediate: 
The same as the primary, and also the Ten Commandments, 
thirty-six questions of the Catechism, Psalm 23, and be at least 
twelve years of age. 

Requirements of intermediate grade, for promotion to senior: 
The same as junior, and also sixty-one questions of the Cate- 
chism, the Apostles’ Creed, the Beatitudes, and be at least four- 
teen years of age. 

Requirements of the senjor grade, for promotion to the teach- 
ers’ grade: The same as intermediate; also eighty-four ques- 
tions of the Catechism, the books of the Bible with their authors, 
and be at least seventeen years of age. 

Requirements for election as teachers: The same as senior 
grade, the whole of the Catechism, outlines of biblical geography, 
outlines of Jewish history, the travels of St. Paul, the life of 
Christ, and membership in the church. 

No pupil absent three consecutive Sundays in a quarter, or 
twelve Sundays in the year, without satisfactory excuse, can be 
promoted to the next grade. 

Certificates of promotion are furnished all who meet the 
requirements above specified, annually, January 1. 

Teachers in charge of classes are expected to prepare their 
pupils to obtain certificates of promotion in due course of time, 
to ascertain the cause of every absence or withdrawal from the 
school, keep a record of attendance, excuses, etc., and attend 
teachers’-meetings unless excused by the superintendent. 

Parents are earnestly requested to encourage and assist their 
children in preparing their lessons and learning the memory 
exercises. The co-operation of parents is essential to the suc- 
cess of our efforts. Adults are particularly invited to join our 








by Dr. Bartol, and a faithful portrait.. (8 x 5} inches, 





senior class, and to attend the teachers’-meetings for the study 
of the lesson. 
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~ BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
requlur edition this week for subscribers ia 78,000 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 75 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. Advertisements 
tonditioned on an appearance upon the last 
page, will be charged an advance of twenty per 
cent upon the regular rates. 


“The wonderful success of Claremont Colony 


is due to the unusual inducements offered by 
J. F. Mancha, Claremont, Va. 


Coughs. “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are 
ased with advantage to alleviate Coughs, Sore 
Throat, Hoarseness, and Bronchial A ffections. 
Sold only in boxes. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate as a restorer. 
Drs. Buck and Matthews, Springfield, IIL, 
say: “In cases of nervous prostration it 
strengthens by quieting nervous agitation.” 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 

Society (London) says: “I could not wish for a 
nicer or more delicate perfume than this latest impor- 
tation from America, As I have a weakness for sweet 
scents, I have tried Lundborg’s Edenia, and pro- 
nounce it simply delicious.” 








Travel and Adventure will be largely repre- 
sented in the cOming volume of The Youth's m- 
genion, by such poysies writers as Lieut. Schwatka, 
‘. F. Holder, Wim. 'T. Hornaday, the Hon. 8. 8S. Cox, 
Col. T. W. Knox, Col. W. H. Gilder, and Lieut. Shufeldt. 





Thick Food cannot be digested by infants. Mel- 
lin’s Food is designed to take the place of the thick 
pep, which sours the stomaci of so many infants. It 

8 healthful, nourishing, and highly commended by 
the faculty as the most perfect substitute for mother’s 
milk ever made. 


Dr. Hodge Memorial Serviee. A service in 
memory of the late Dr. A. A. Hodge will be held in the 
Chambers Presbyterian Church, Broad Street below 
Chestnut, Philadelphia, on Tuesday, Dec. 21, at 
4o’clock P.M. The Memorial Address will be deliv- 
ered. by the Rev. Francis L. Patton, D.D,, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor in Princeton Theological Seminary. There will 
be. appropriate organ and vocal music, led by the 
Vesper Choral Society. 














EDUCATIONAL. 


JOOKING, A graded system for schools. Send 
for circular. Wilson Industrial School, New York, 
West Chestnut Street Institute, 4.0? Re 
young Same and Little Girls. Fourteenth year begins 
Sept. 22, at 4035 Chestnut St., West Philadelphia. For 
circulars address the Prin., Mrs. J. A. BOGARDUS. 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Illus- 

trated Calendar. Address KE. TOURJEE, Boston. 

9 CA DEMY & COLLEGE at DeLatid, Fla. The 
ee rpose of this Institution is to give in the delight- 

ful climate of Florida as thorough and liberal an educa- 

tion as can be secured in the best New England schools. 

Send for catalogue to J. F. Forges, Pres., DeLand, Fla. 


OUGHTON SEMINARY 


P CLINTON, 
26th year. Advantages ay wy ye Send for 
illustrated catalogue. A. G. BENEDICT, 


“STAMMERING” 


AND 


“STUTTERING” 


cured by Prof. E. S. JOHNSTON, 
venth and Spring Garden Sts., Phila. 
Wood and John G. R. McElroy, 




















Perwancneiy 
Institute, Ele 





STUTTERING IS CURED .. 
By a plain and easy method by Mrs. E. J. E. Thorpe of 
Newton Centre, Mass. [ am acquainted with the re- 
sult of Mrs, Thorpe’s work, and I give my full endorse- 
ment. Alvah Hovey, Prest. Newton Centre Theo, 


Inst., Newton Ceutre, Mass. 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


For particulars, address 
THE REV. DR. WORDEN, 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 




















ON THE S,$, LESSONS OF 1887, 


‘During the entire first six months of 1887 the Inter- 
national 8, 8. Lessons are to be devoted to a study of 
the bouk of GENESIS, 

Anticipating the demand for the following popular 
work, and in orier to bring it within the reach of the 
mass of Sunday-schovl teachers, we have issued a 
cheap edition in paper covers, as below : 


“C.H. M.’s” Notes on Genesis. 


Cheap edition in paper covers, 318 pages. 
Price only 35 cents per copy net. 
- Clubs of twelve or more, 25 cents per 
copy. 
’ Edition in cloth, 75 cents per copy. 


The entire set of six volumes, covering the 
entire Pentateuch, may be had in cloth 
binding. Price, $1.50 per set. 


* These books are not Commentaries, in the ordinary 
understanding of that word: they areof @ more popu- 
lar style; helpful, suggestive, inspiring. 

They have been to me a very key to the Scriptures, 
L. MOODY 


Under God they have blessed me more than an 
books, outside of the Bible itself, that I have ever 
Maj. D. W. WHITTLE. 


FLEMING H. REVELL, 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
148 & 150 Madison St. | 148 & 150 Nassau St. 


5S OUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO,, Boston, 
Pautllsehers. Send for Portrait Catalog, 


MAPS for S. 8. 4:2; ESi 4884 Go. Pub- 


wit we <uow tach other ip beaven.” 800 pages, cloth, 
$i. prepaid, K BH. laatz, 415 Market St,, Phila., Pa. 


1tineeoe La.B8. DAILY LD Philadelphin, 
DAR, Scents, JAMES ARNOLD, 

















r. H. \ fessors | 
ofthe University of Pa., give their fullest endorsement, |. 


Price, 25 cents 
“e@ Vol LA 
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‘FRANCE . ., 
Wrawn by Howard. Pyle, 
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Reich, and others 
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OUR DEFENCELESS COAS?T3 
With maps, sketches, and diagrams. . 


=~ \HERRICK, . eo . e 
IN MEXICO. AStory.; . . 
THE BABYLONIAN SEALS ‘ . 


‘after De Clercq, Piackes, and others, 
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‘MORRIS. SOCIAL LIFE 


‘Morrisania, 

SOCIALISM ae 
THE NEW YEAR... os 
A VIOLIN OBLIGATO. A Story. , 
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SCRIBNERS MAGAZINE 


JANUARY. 1887 


CONTENTS: 


DA GRR GAR GR Reon kf onli Una Calo GA hd Se eT DL 


GAMBETTA PROCLAIMING THE RIPUBLIC OF 


Engraved by Frank French. 
REMINISCENCES OF THE SIEGE AND COMMUNE’ 
‘OF PARIS, First 22per—THE DOWNFALL OF THE’ 


With illustrations from portraits and documents in Mr. 
burne’s possession, and from drawings by Thylstrup, Meeker, 


SETH’'S BROTHER'S WIFE.—Chapters I-V 
THE STORY OF A NEW YORK HOUSE.—I 


e Hi, C. Bunngr. =) 37 
Illustrated by A. B, Frost, F, Hopkinson Smith, and G. W. ie 
: Edwards.) : 
| ae 
SONNETS IN SHADOW , 5 °- @ 6 e Ario Batss . . 49 


IN A’ COPY OF THE LYRICAL POEMS OF RODENT 


, With illustrations from seals in the author's 


GLIMPSES AT THE DIARIES OF GOUVERNEUR 
AND CHARACTER IN 
))THE PARIS OF THE REVOLUTION—First Pager 

“With portrait engraved Ly G. K:uelt, from the painting at Old 


, 100,000. 


__,_dremittances should be made by check or money-order. 


FIRST NUMBER NOW READY 


$3.00 a year. 
° Now Te @ 
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F, V, Grrens, 
Captain U.S. Engineers 


. c . Austin Dosson 
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Ansiz Cary Morais 93 


Francis A, WALKER 107 
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Among the Law-Makers. 


By EpMuUND ALTON. 
illustrated. $2.50. 


Mr, Alton was for four years a senatorial page. 
In this volume, which is the first record of verit- 
able congressional experiences ever made by a 
boy for boys, he conducts his readers through 
the rooms and corridors of the Capitol into the 
halls of Congress, to witness the memorable 
scenes which are enacted there. 

He tells everything so cleverly, and with so much 
vivacity and good-humor, that the reader, old or 


ad 
young, who begins the book, will be certain to read it 
through.—[Boston Journal, 


1 vol., 8vo, profusely 


THE CHILD’S STORY OF THE YEAR. 


Little Lord Fauntleroy. 


By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. Beautifully 
illustrated by R. B. Birch, Square 8vo, 
handsomely bound. $2.00. Fifteenth thousand 
now ready. 


There never was a sweeter or more beautiful story. 
—[Brooklyn Union. 


Children’s Stories of American 
Progress. 

By HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT, 
small 8yo, illustrated. $1.50. 

Miss Wright has the rare faculty of writing history 

in so entertaining a way that young people are led to 


read it with quite the same interest that they would 
devote to a romance.—[ Philadelphia Inquirer. 


1 vol., 





The Ivory King. 
A popular account of the Elephant and its Al- 
lies. By C.F. HoLpeERr. Illustrated. $2.00. 


One of the most remarkable of recent publications, 
... The kind of book that onght to find its place in 
libraries for boys and girls of athoughtful and inquir- 
ing turn of mind. It not only satisfies a healthful 
curiosity, but it furnishes a world of substantial in- 
formation.—({Christian Union. 


The Making of New England, 
1580-1643. 


By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE. With 241 illus- 
trations and maps. 1 vol.,12mo. $1.50. 


Prince Peerless. 


A Fairy Folk Story-Book. By MARGARET 
COLLIER. Illustrated by John Collier. 
vol.,12mo, $1.25. 

MARY MAPES DODGE, 

FRANK R. STOCKTON, 

EDWARD EGGLESTON, 

MRS. BURTON HARRISON, 

DANIEL C. BEARD, 

ROSSITER JOHNSON, 

SIDNEY LANIER, 

JAMES BALDWIN, 

W. 0. STODDARD, 

JULES VERNE, 

AND OTHERS. 


AND OTHER 
POPULAR 
BOOKS 
BY 





Illustrated catalogue of Scribner’s: books 
for the young sent to any address upon 





application. 


“NEW BOOKS. 


Our Arctic Province, Alaska, 
and the Seal Islands. 


By HENRY W. ELtiort. Illustrated by draw- 
ings from nature, by the author, and maps. 
1 vol., 8vo. $4.50. 
Other books may still be written abont Alaska, bnt 
it is not easy to understand how any one of them can 
ever exceed this one in interest, or in any way shake 


its authority as an accurate guide to “Our Arcile 
Province,’”—[New York Journal of Commerce, 


A History of the French 
Revolution. 


3y H. Morsk StrepPuens. In three volumes. 
Vol. I. ready. Containing a new preface to 





the American edition. 8vo. $2.50. “ 
The enthusiasm and the labor have produced one of 
the best histories of that period, correct in conmipila- 


tion, and pleasing in presentation; always historic 
and sometimes dramatic.—[Philadelphia Cull. 


The Huguenots and Henry of 
Navarre. 


By Professor Henry M. Bainp, author of the 
“History of the Rise of the Huguenots of 
France.” 2 vols., 8vo, with maps. $5.00. 
Tuere is no werk on the same theme in the English 

language compared to this.... Prof. Baird is the only 

living American anthor worthy to compare’ wit 


Irving. Prescott, and Motley as writers of the history 
of foreign countries.—[Philadelpbia Bulletin, 


Introduction to the Study of 


Dante. 

Being a new edition of “‘ Dante as Philosopher, 
Patriot, and Poet, with an analysis of the 
Divine Comedy, its Plots and Episodes, By 
VINCENZO Botta. 1 vol., i2mo, $1.50. 

It is decidedly the best account of the poet that has 


appeared in the English language.—[New York Even- 
ing Post. 


A History of Greek Literature, 


From the earliest period to the death of Demor 
thenes. By FRANK Byron JEvVoNS, M.A, 
1 vol., crown Svo. $2.50. 
It is beyond question the best history of Greek 


ture that has hitherto been published.—[London 
tor. 


The Sentimental Calendar, 


By J.S.or DALE. Author of “ Guerndale,” 
With ornamental head-pieces by T, G, At} 
wood. 1 yol.,12mo. $2.00. 

The Calendar consists of a series of twelve of 
the very striking and original stories by “J. 8. 
of Dale,” stories which, by their quaintness, lit- 
erary finish, and intrinsic value, have already 
taken their place among the best in our litera- 
ture. The book is beautifully printed and 
bound, and is eminently appropriate for the 
coming gift season. 


THE ILLUSTRATED 


Rudder Grange, 


|'By FRAN I. Sto¢e TON!" Tlustrated by A. 


Frost. 1 vol., 12mo. $2.00. 


It is possible that there are readers and buyers of 
books who have not. yet made the acquaintan 
* Rudder Grange.” If so, it is hard to tell whet 
they are proper objects of pity or of envy,—pity ar 
having lost so much enjoyment, or ou for the 
Times. t —_ 
mes, 


pleasure that is still.in store for them.— 
Talks with Socrates About Life. 
By the author of “‘Socrates” and “A Day in 


Athens with Socrates.” 1 vol., 12mo. Paper, 
50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


Tiryns: The Prehistoric Palace 
of the Kings of Tiryns. The 
Results of the Latest 


Excavations. 

By Dr. HenRY SCHLIEMANN, author of “ My- 
cenze,”’ “ Tlios,” ete, The preface by Profes- 
sot F, Adler, aud contributions by Dr. Wil- 
liam Dorpfeld; with 188 woodcuts, 24 plates 





1 
| 


in chromo-lithography, 1 map, and 4 plans. 
1 vol., royal 8vo. $10.00. 


| Altogether the best, mort interesting, and most im- 
| portant of Dr. Schliemann’s works.—[ifon. Kuyene 
Schuyler, 


STOCKTON'S STORIES~A NEW VOLUME. 


The Christmas Wreck. 


Contents: The Christmas Wreck. A Story of Assisted 
Fate, An Uphistoric Page, A Tale of Negative Grav- 
ity, The Cloverfields Carriage, The Remark- 
able Wreck of the “Thomas Hyke,” My Bull-Calf, 
The Discourager of Hesitancy (coqael to 'I he Lady, 
or the Tiger?) and A Borrowed Month (East aud 
West). 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

No writer of short stories has reached a higher 
plane than has Mr, Stockton... . These stories stand 
alone; they are unapproachable and iaimitable.— 





fphiladelphia Record. 


These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


"748-745 Broadway, New Work. 



















































































































































































































































































































































“Christmas in a Palace, 250.; cloth, $1. 
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VALUABLE, EATERTAINNG BOOKS 


FOR 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


Very Acceptable to Pastors. 





Sohaff-Herzog Encyclopedia, 3 vols., $18. 
ite ideal religious Encyclopwdia.”—Roswell D. | 
WHiteheack, ID, 
Young's Bible Concordance, $5. 
“Cyaden’s is child's play.”—Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 
Epurgeon’s Treasury of David, 7 vols., $14. 
“The most important work on the Psalter.""— Philip 
Sia, DD 
Schaff’s Teaching of the Apostles, $2.50. 
ea The most critical work of the kind, “@@ 
Parker’s Apostolic Life, 3 vols., each $1.50. 
£e” Discourses on “ The Acts of the Apostles,” 
Inner Life of Christ, 3 vols., each $1.50. 
Discourses on St. Matthew's Gospel. 
Bortram’s Homiletic Encyclopedia, $2.50. 
“Casts daylight on 4,000 texts.’ —Spurgeon. 
Biblical Lights and Side-Lights, 34. 
1 


Furnishes illustrations from the Bible for every 
purpose. 


Littlo’s Historical Lights, 45. 
36,900 Historical Extracts under 30,000 Topics. 
Duffield’s English Hymns, $2.50. 
“ By far the niost accurate work on Hymnology.” 
Hoppin’s Pastoral Theology, $2.50. 
* Certainly one of the best works of the kind.” 
DeWitt’s Praise Songs of Israel, $1.50. 
“The best translation of the Psalms,’’—Dr. Crosby. 
Crafts’ Sabbath for Man, $1.50. 
“ The best work on the Sabbath.” —Congregationalist. 


From S. S. Classes to their Teachers. 


Librery of Religious Poetry, $6. 
By Dr, PhilipSchaffand ArthurGilman. Illustrated, 
George Eliot’s Poetry and Other Studies. 
By Rose E. Cleveland. $1.50; gilt, $2. 
Mothers of Great Men and Women. 
By Laura C. Holloway. Illustrated. $3.00. 
Ludlow’s Concentric Chart of History. 
“Gives a bird's-eye view ofall history.” $2. 
Hoyt-Ward Cyclopedia of Quotations. 35. 
17,000 Quotations, 50,000 lines of Concordance. 
The Wit of Women. 
By Miss Kate Sanborn. Cloth, $1.50. 
Adelaide Neilson. 


Beautifully ribbon-tied souvenir. With 8 superb 
photos by Sarony. #2. - 


Suitable for S. S. Scholars and Others. 


Sweet Cicely ; or, Josiah Allen as a Politician. 
y Josiah Allen’s Wife, $2. 











y Edward Everett Hale. 
Christmas in Narragansett, 250.; cloth, $1. 
By Edward Everctt Hale. 
Talks to Boys and Girls about Jesus. $1.50. 
A complete life of Christ for the young. 
Heroes and Holidays. $1.25. 
y 21 representative preachers, 
Stories in Rhyme for Holiday Time. $1.75. 
By Edward Jewitt Wheeler. Illustrated, 
Dickens’s Christmas Books. “75c. 
One volume with illustrations. 
What our Girls Onght'to-Know: 
By Dr. Mary J. Studley. 
How to Win. A book for girls. $1. 
By Miss Frances E. Willard. 
Successful Mon of To-day, 250.; cloth, $1. 
By the Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts. 








Book STORE 


Books for Presents. 


It is a great mistake if you think you cannot buy & 
book suitable for a present at our store. True, our 
reguiar business is in old, rare, and curious books, but 
during the month of December we carry one of the 
largest stocks of new books to be found in the city. 
We buy remainders; in fact, whole editions of some 
books, and offer them at low prices, as we must sell 
them all before the first of January, when our Old Book 
business takes all the room and time we have to spare. 











Books for Sunday-Schools. 


We have a very large stock of books suitable for 
gifts to Sunday-school scholars, and at prices that 
would surprise you. They are all arranged so that all 
books of the same price are placed together. You will 
have no trouble in findin Just what you want. We 
have good books for 25, 35, 45, 50, 60, and 75 cents. It 
will pay you to examine our stock before you buy. 


A Special Bargain. 
POEMS OF NATURE, By JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Large quarto, gilt edges, with fine illustrations, made 
expressly for this hook by the well-known artist, 
Elbridge Kingsiey. Published last year asa Christmas 
book by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., at $6.00. We offer it 
this year for $1.69. ‘he greatest bargain ever offered 
at our store. Only have about two bundred copies. 
Wish we had a thousand, 

Postage, 25 cents extra, 





The Sermon on the Mount. 


One of the most beautiful books issued last year by 
Roberts Brothers, the well-known Boston publishers, 
Was THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT, with many fine 
illustrations by the most celebrated artists, It was the 

reat Christmas book of the year, and their price for 

t was $7.50. We found a bookseller who bought 

more than he could sell, and we gave him other stock 
for a small remainder of one bundred copies of this 
handsome book. It isa large quarto, cloth, full gilt, 
and gilt edges. Our price, as long as they last, is only 
$2.50; the best value for the money ever offered at our 
store. A book that would be appreciated by any per- 
son who has ever read the New Testament. 

Postage, 36 cents extra. 


Books Illustrated by Dore. 


LaFonTAINE’s FABLES, illustrated by Gustave Doré, 
large quarto, cloth ; we offer it for $1.48; THE BIBLE 
GALLERY, with one hundred illustrations by Gustave 
Doré, reduced to $1.35. M1.TON’S PARADISE LOST, and 
DANTE’S INFERNO, With illustrations by the same ar- 
tist, at proportionste low prices. 

Postage on LaFontaine, 45 cents extra; on Bible 
Gallery, 42 cents extra. 


J. G. Holland’s Famous Book. 


We have purchased the entire remainder of the fine 
illustrated edition of J. G. Holland’s famous book, 
‘THE MISTRESS OF THE MANSE. Small quarto, gilt 
edges. It was published by Scribner and Sons for $3.00. 
Our price, $1.2. Postage, 14 cents extra. 


The Ancient Mariner. 


There has just been published, in New York, Cole- 
ridge’s famous poem, THE ANCIENT MARINER, with 
all the illustrations of Gustave Doré; we purchased a 
large number, and, of course, got the lowest price. It 
is*@& very saa quarto. cloth, with gilt edges, and we 
sell it for $5.00. A suitable present for any person. 

fowtaee. 40 cents extra. 


Longfellow’s and Whittier’s 
Poems. 


We have what is known as the Family Editions of 





FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 


10 and 12 Dey St., New York. 


Testimony of Those well (uali- 





“ Their Se advantage seems 
j to me to be in the urgency and 
SCHOOL application of the truth to imme- 
diate decision and acceptance.” 

Rev. B. P. SNow, State Sunday- 
school Secretary of Maine, says: 
“TI find them superior to all 
others,” 


POCKET LESSON NOTES. 


By the Rev. and Mrs. W. F. Crafts. 


“Pocket Size.” Quarterly, $1.00 per year. Sample 
cop) (last quarter, 1886) 10 cents; first 
quarter, 1887, 25 cents. 


TEACHERS, 











SOMETHING fled to Judye. 

Ah RALPH WELIS says: “ They 
NEW FOR contain many things I cannot | 
find elsewhere.” 

SUNDAY Dr. CHARLES 8, ROBINSON says: 


Longfellow’s Poems, Whittier’s Poems, and Owen 

Meredith's Lucile. Octuvo, cloth, gilt, illustrated. 

Publisher's price, $2,509; our price, $1.35 each. 
Postage, 19 cents extra. 


Three Beautiful Books. 


Twenty Poems from Longfellow, with illustrations 
from paintings by his son. Publisher’s price, $2.50; 
our price, $1.34. Forest Scenes by Longfellow and 
| Bryant, with many fine illustrations by John A. 
Hows. Publisher’s price, $2.50; our price, $1.34. Mi- 
chael Angelo, Longfellow’s last Poem. Fine illus- 
tented OGiHOn, large octavo, full gilt. Reduced by us 
to $3.00, 

‘ostage on Twenty Poems or Forest Scenes, 11 cents 
each ; Michael Angelo, 26 cents extra. 





Watson’s Annals of Philadelphia 


Three large volumes, containing over 1700 pages, 
and upwards of 70 illustrations of old Philadelphia 
landmarks, which we sell at #5 for the entire set of 
three volumes. Would be an acceptable gift to any 
resident of Philadelphia. 


The Best Shakspeare. 
Shakspeare, with explanatory netes by Richard 
Grant White, the greatest Shaks an scholar of 
modern times. Six large volumes, octavo, cloth. gilt 
a Published at $12.00; our price while this lot lasts, 
| $6.00. 


} 




















t 6 mi] ted 

Ist Quarter, 1887, Now Ready. |. pecrpep 

Contains Text in the Common 
Version ; revised translation, with ADVANCE 
all notes; Jamieson, Fausset & 
srown’s Comprehensive Com- J v 
ny = A: “The Lesson Taught UPON 
to Children ;” ylackboard de- ER 
ja a Rible markings; marginal ALL OTH 
references; “Special topic for IW , 
senior classes;" ‘ Assignments SUNDAY 
tor home work by the class on the _ 
next lesson; temperance les- SCHOOL 
sons; missionary lesson ; monthly 
review sermons; method hints; HELPS. 
supplemental lessons, etc. 





' Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Works. 


Hawthorne’s Works (author of the Scarlet Letter). 
| Six large volumes, large, clear type, which we will 
| offer during December for $6.10 per set. The publish- 

er’s price is $12.00. 





LEARY’S 








Funk & Wagnalls, 


10 and 12 Dey St. New York. 


Wonderful Book Store, 


NO. 9 SOUTH NINTH STREET, 
First Store below Market Street, 


" THE WONDERFU GTi terface secreenionss (te for soins 


[re Economy of 'Time,” “ Money—its Use_and Abuse,” 


We purchased the entire remainder of an edition of | 





Getting On in the World! 


Or, Hints on Success in Life. 


BY PROF. WM. MATHEWS, LL.D. 
Cloth, $1.50. Full Calf, $3.50. 


' 56th Thousand Now Selling. 


In a recent number of the 
Missionary REcorD, of St. Louis, 
appeared the following tribute | 
to Prof. Mathews and his great 
work: | 


“GETTING ON IN THE WORLD” 


Is a book which fur beauty of style is a model, for 
wealth of illustration is unique, for practicalness of | 
purpose is invaluable,and for comprehensive wisdom | 
is unsurpassed. The popularity of the book is un- | 
questioned, for already more than fifty thousand | 
copies have been sold. Its influence is salutary, for 
testimonials have come up from every quarter of the 
globe. There are one or two places in the old world 
where you find rare collections of jewels—what wealth 
and time were expended in getting them together no 
one knows. This book of Mathews’ is a remarkable 
collection of gems: gems of wit, of observation, of | 
iliustration, of wisdom, of practical suggestion— 
brought together at great expense, of labor and re- 
search. And any young man starting out in life can 
become the owner of them all for a dollar and a half! 
Such is one of the marvels wrought by good books. 
The chapters are on ‘ Success and Failure,” ** Good 
and Bad Luck,” “ Choice of a Profession,” ** Physical 
Culture,” “ Concentration or Oneness of Aim,’’ * Self- 
Reliance,” * Originality in Aims and Methods,” “ At- 
tention to Details,” * Practical Talent,” ** Decision,” 
“Manner,” “‘ Business Habits,” “ Self-Advertising.” 
“The Will and the Way,’ ‘ Reserved Power,” 








“ Mercantile Failure,” “ Overwork ard Under Rest,” 
“True and False Success ’’—twenty-one chapters in 
all,and each one worth the more the oftener it is read. 
‘The moral of some of the Sunday-school books about 
the good little boy that became rich is demolished 
without conscience, and true ideas of success are un- 
folded with rare tact. It is cathartic in expelling 
false notions, specific in healing business distempers, 
and tonic in inspiring effect. et it, young mun. 


Prof. Mathews’ Other Works. 


The Great Conversers .......0.sssesseeeseeseeeee 1.50 
Hours with Men and Books.................. 1.50 
Literary Style and Other Essays............ 1.50 
Words, Their Use and Abuse................. 2.00 
Sainte-Beuve’s ‘‘Monday Chats’’........... 2.00 
Oratory and Orators.............008sseseeeee 2.00 





ceipt of price by the publishers, 


S.C. GRIGGS & CO. 


87 and 89 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


PRANC’S 
SATIN ART PRINTS, 


MADE UP IN 


Banners, Sachets, and Cushions, 
Sachet Bags and Handkerchief Holders. 








Just Published: 


THE PICTURE OF JESUS 


(TELE MASTEF). 
By the Rev. H. A. HAWEIS, M.A. 


Bound in uniform style with 


THE STORY OF THE FOUR. 

12mo. $1.25. 

The next volume in the series will be THE PIC- 
TURE OF PAUL (The Disciple). Kach yol- 
ume sold separately and complete in itself, 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


‘13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


M4 f 
New Carofs. 
* SIX GEMS FOR. CHRISTMAS.” 
Sopyrighte: 
* Beautiful Star in the East, arise,” fey ed Foote. 
§ yk. 


* Stars all bright are t L. 
* by E. L. Buffinton. 











** Jesus ia born,’ the heralds cry 
“ Hark what mean those holy voices?" by G. A. Daggett. 
“ Hark what sounds are sweetly stealing,” by B.L. Whelpley. 
** While shepherds watched,” by Miss May Shepard. 
Price 5c per copy, containing the six. 


For sale at all Music and Sunday School Supply Stores, or 
sent postpaid on reeeipt of price by the publishers, 





Scholars’ Quarterly, 


FIRST NUMBER—1887—conNTAINS 

28 p.ges Explanatory Notes—Responsive Review Exercise, an 

order of service based on the main thought of the quarter's les. 

sons—Quarterly Bible Dictionary—Map of the Land of the Patri- 

archs, in 3 colors—A New Year's Exercise, “The Old Year and 

the New,” by Mrs. Ada C. Chaplin. 

10 Pages of the Best of Music. 

Price 2 cents per year, Each number in quantity 5 cents per 

copy. Less than 10 Copies, 6 cents each. Send for sample copy. 

One copy “51x Gems FOR CHRISTMAS,” sent free to eve 
subscriber sending in his subscription for 1887 before Dec. 1, li 


HOWARD GANNETT PUB. CO., Boston, Mass. 


HRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL.—13 beautiful as- 
sorted cards, 15 cents; 20 large imported embossed 
cards for 50 cents and 6 cents for postage: 5 double 
fringed cards, 25 cents: 12 barge frosted cards, 25 cents; 











Fhilacdceliphia, Fa. 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on re- r 


Cc. A. PINKHAM & CO., Boston§) 


SUNDAY: SCHOOL 
REQUISITES 


Ward’s Improved Sunday-school Money 
Envelope. 


For keeping class collections arranged for one year. 


Cloth lined. The most practical envelope in use, 
Per dozen, 50 cents. 


Hubbel’s New and Improved Record Book. 


For superintendents and secretaries. 75 cents, 


Superintendent’s, Bible Class Teacher’s, 


and Infant Class Teacher’s Roll Books. 
mn ° ° - - Each, 30 cents, 


Class Books, iyear, - é 6 cents. 
Class Books, 2 years, - - - 15 cents. 


Text of Sermons. 

A little book of 52 pages, with prowes headings for 
text in full, ete. he idea is that each scholar ina 
Sunday-school have one, and by being in atten- 
dance at church each Sunday, record the text, and 
next Sumlay the teacher signs if correct. At end 
of year the scholar is entitled to a present. The 
book is returned to the scholar, making @ Dice lit- 
tle memento for them. 5 cents. 


Golden Texts and Bible Gems. 

Containing the Golden Texts, Ten Commandment 

Lord’s Prayer, Beatitudes, Apostles’ Creed, an 
other useful and instructive Gems from the Bible, 
#2 pages. In a heavy cardboard cover. Litho 
graphed in6colors, At the extremely low price of 
$2.00 per hundred copies. Every scholar in the 
schoo! should have a copy. 


Our Primary Class Prayer. 

A handsome card, with a prayer of 4 lines, to be re- 
peated every morning of the year. Compiled and 
used by FAITH LATIME 

Just the thing to interest and instruct the little ones. 

The same prayer is printed on 4 designs, put up 25 of 

each ina pacKage. Price, $3.00 per 100. mple set—1 

each of the four designs—mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 


is called to the fact that we make Sunday-school books 
and supplies a specialty. Order anything you want in 
the line. Lowest prices guaranteed. Prompt and care- 
ful attention in every detail, 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 


116 NASSAU 8T., NEW YORK CITY. 


Pilgrim Almanac for Bible Searchers, 
Por 1887. Price, 3 cents; per 100 copies, $2.00. 


A unique pub- 
lication, giving 
abriefand poin- 
ted text foreach 
day of the year, 
with a blank 
space attached, 
where its loca- 
tion (book 
chapter, an 
verse) is to be 
entered after 
it has been 
searched for 
and foun®witb- 
out the aid of 
Concordance. 
Just the thin 
for teachers an 
superinten- 
dents to give to 
their scholars, 
for the pur 
of stimulating 
Bible reading. 


Congregational S$, $, and Pub, Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 
DESIRING TO GIVE 


§\ 5. TEACHERS 223°, 72,0 
PRESENTS AT cenit NEW 


cannot make a more suitable or more acceptable one 
than a copy of the richest holiday magazine— 


* “The Christmas 


WIDE AWAKE, 
ENLARGED to 100 pages. 


From $3.00 


to $2.40 a year. REDUCED. 


20 CENTS 


Tsall asingle copy of this superb Holiday Number 
costs you by mail. Twelve copies will be sent post- 
paid on receipt of $2.00; 20 copies on receipt of 
$3.00. An carly order to 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 32 Franklin St., Boston. 














BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


We invite special attention to the revision of 
our Bible Dictionary just issued. 


It has been entirely re-made from new type. 
New illustrations, Eighteen fine maps, with 
tables, ete. 


LARGE 8vo, 720 PAGES. $2.00. 
‘AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


___ 150 NASSAU ST., New York City. 


Year Book of Sermon and Golden Texts, Etc,, 


For 1887. By J. E. Kittredge, D.D. 

A beautiful, pocket record-book for the morning and 
evening SERMON TEXT and WEEKLY OFFERING, with 
LESSON TEXT, BIBLE READINGS, the TEN CoMMAND- 
MENTS, APOSTLES’ CREED, BOOKS OF TiLK LiBLE, APT 
SCRIPTURE PASSAGES, handy CALENDAR, ete, A book 
for the S. S. scholar and teacher. Helpful for every 
one. Best per, fine cloth, red lines. ‘wo editious 
at 644 and 10 cents in quantities for schools. 

Published by CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 
I like the wee booklet. It is brinitul of Bible,—Rev, 

















nd 1 note or 2-cent 
D.§ ROCKAFELLAR, Bomerville, N. J 


Theo. L. Cuyler, DD. 
Most admirable in 7, Pe’ ip I wish every Sunday- 
school scholar in the one,and used it,—Rev, 
. NN. Pelowbet, DD. 














December 18, 1886,] 








An Appropriate Prosedtt for ‘Minis- 
ters; Teachers, and Scholars. 


THE SCRIPTURES FOR YOUNG READERS, 


Arranged and edited, with Introductions and ex- 
planatory supplements, by Professors Bartlett and 
Peters, of the Protestant Episcopal Divinity School 
in Philadelphia. Part I., complete in itself, com- 
prising the Hebrew Story from the Crea- 
tion to the time of Nehemiah, as in the 
Hebrew Canon. Large 12mo, 500 pages, in a clear, 
readable type, cloth extra, $1.50. This volume 
covers the subjects of the Sunday-school lessons 
for the next six months, and will be-found full of 
valuable suggestions for teacher and scholar. 


“In these days of skeptical and rationalistic attack 
upon the Bible, the best safeguard of the young is in 
the intelligent study of the Bible itself; and we know 

_ of no volume which will better promote an intelligent 
understanding of the structure and substance of the 
Bible than this work, prepared, as it has been, by com- 
petent.and reverent Christian scholars....Wecom- 
mend it most warmly to our readers,”"—The Sunday 
School Times. 

“Admirably conceived, and admirably executed. ... 
The Bible story in Bible words.”— Howard Crosby, D.D. 


" The book is for sale es all dealers, and will be sent, 
paid, by mail, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York. 


Full prospectus of the ‘“ Scriptures,” pros us of 
the “ Ake of the Nations” series, and list of fall pub- 
lications, sent on application. 


OBJECT TEACHING IN THE S.S. 


PRICES. 
qg HEAVY PAPER EDITION: 
3 months, 12 Designs. 6% cts. 
12 “ 48 “ id 


Back numbers only 2c. per 100. 
CARDBOARD EDITION: 
2 months, y Designs, ee cts. 
. Back n umbers only 50c. per 100 
Sample set of the Heavy Paper Edition sent, postpaid, 

for 10 cents; Cardboard "Edition, 15 cents. 
WM. H. HART, Jr., Publisher, 
242 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAKE YOUR PUPILS: HAPPY, 
20 COPIES FREE! 


We have printed nearly a million copies of the de- 

~Ughtful story, TRESSY’S CHIRISTMAS, by 
ARGARET SIDNEY, and will send twenty copies to 

any teacher sehding us 10cents for expense of mating. 
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“BLIND B 


A Tale of the Pen 
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Youth’s Gompanion 


Pri 


To begin Jan. Ist—In Eight Chapters—Iilustrated. 
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26 Serial 


nsylvania Mines. 





Address PERRY MASON & 








Two Millions of People Will Read It. 


The Companion is publishsd weekly. 
Specimen copies free. Please mention this paper. : | 


ROTHER.” 


Price, $1.75 a Year. 


CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. | 


- | 
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{8 LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
THE BAPTIST 
UPERINTENDEN 


* Packed.with the most helpful matter for superin- 


. * wendents. Always pao, Supplemental Léssons. 


ucnant Points. B ines. Closin 


rd Out Talks 
and b. —— <a bi-mont we 


heathy 


re: ear. GC ‘N 
" BAPTIST. PUBLICATION N SOCIETY, 14 fio Chestnut 





Street, Philadelphia. 





HOW TO 


BOLD AHOUSE 


-A new book ss for 25 houses, 
and specifications for 25 
all =| from 2 rooms u 


: postpaid on a rece et of - Son 


: 31 Rose Street, Gay York, ® 


EDGE-TOOLS OF SPEECH. BBA on 


The newest, greatest, and best collection & uo ~ Ae 
an encyclopedia of learning, the wisdom of the ages, 
the brightest sayings of the wise and famous. he. 
densed and pithy, ing." Dnvetfuabue and inspiring, €nter- 
taining and absorbing. IJnva or debalare and 
writers. A treasure for small li Drerion “ useful for 
ministers. Sent postpaid, on receipt of Bree by 
TICKNOR & CO., 200 Tx 


a U’S Reconstructed Sunday- 

hool BReeord,. It will meet every reason- 

able jaan having several entirely new features, and 

- at such cost and size that all schools, large and small, 
rich and sap ane may nave a first-class boo book. 

schol $1.25 


0.1, Fi ars.. 

0. 2. Thirty peal oo scholars. 1,00 

8. Same as No. 1 with class attendance left out, 75 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 


805 Broadway, New York. 


YOU WILL OF COURSE 


Be giving holiday presents this year. What is ever 
more acceptable, or better worth giving, than Books? 
Send for our selected etoleree, sha perhaps you will 
find Lge hs by a want e should a: Nees ‘our 
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CHOOL MUSIC BOUK. 
» poe Songs for the Sunday - school. 








Epitep ry JOHN W. TUFTS. 


4to, 240 paces, Bound in cloth or boards. 

PUBLISHER'S Nore: The editor of this book, Mr, 
John W. Tufts, is one of our best-known musicians, 
and a composer of classical attainments. He writes 
from a standpoint fully in sympathy with the tastes 
of young people, yet with scientific accuracy and with 
due regard to the range of children’s voices, AS a 
director of church music for many years, he has had 
unusual experience in adaptation of music to words, 
and excellence in this direction is a special feature of 
the book. 

“6 Pilgrim Songs” contains the best of the old hymns 
an tunes; a large proportion of new material ; special 
hymns for special occasions, 

Characteristic features: “Music and words of first 
quality; every tune a melody; every hymn cf ac- 
knowledged literary merit ; music and words adapted 
to each other; the music within range of children’s 
voices and of a character to appeal to children’s 
tastes ; perfect In papet, type, and binding. 

eT ae ELLY A SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

MUSIC BOOK, 

Price, boards, 7 cents } cloth, 45 cents; fod, |, boards, 

$30.00 ; cloth, $40.00,’ Sumple 


Cofigregational Sunday-schoo! and Publishing Society, Boston and Ch } Chicago. 


A SOUVENIR FOR @HRISTMAS. 





We havé ready for the Holiday"I¥adé # Book of 
Poems, designed as a handsome Christmas Gift, 
thatis in every way a triumph in artistic and poet- 
ical beauty. 

e Poems were compiled by Mrs, Geo, S, Hunt, 
of Portland, Me., from such choice authors as 


Jone G. Whittier, 


Slrakespeare, 
‘Henry W. Longfellow. 


filice Cary, 
Phoebe Cary, and 
Lucy Larcom. 


The engravings, three in number, are full-paged, 
and lithographed in fifteen colors. They were 
designed by Miss DorA WHEELER, w hose merit as 
an artist is well known, Their delicacy is unsur- 

assed, One is left unbound in order fo frame if 
Sesired. They are gotten up in two stvles: Bound 
in Crane Linen, delicately tinted, $1.00. Bound in 
Ivory finish (a cover that can be cleaned at auy 
os with * a cut) nnd sa g2.00." by a spec- 
ial design lithographed in gold 

Thess make S most elegant Ch Sictmas or Birth- 
day Present, and will be sent postpaid om receipt 
of price. Address 


w.c. T. U. Pubiiching House. 
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order. S, HOWARD, «& ULBU . 
New von 
eee refer a nice quality of Ate 
etary L. 
shou ‘or 2 
DIES’ N ERS an LOPES to as 
match tthe a waa reliable Tine). These goods 
are presented in Superfine and Extra - eran 


brands, the latter being Unau Pecos is . 
Tene,an! Beantiful Son F mish by Po wat ¢ é 


finest foreign production. Sold by all stetioners in 

A VARIETY OF TINTS AND SURFACES. 

r ow EST Prices in the United tates.—Paper by the 

4 pound.—sell direct from mills to the consumer, 

Sample sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and 

humber of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 35 ets, 
Hi. H. CaktTgerR & KaRRicK, 3 Beacon Street, Boston, 











MATTHEWS, STATIONER, 


1528 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Plate and 50 Visit. 
ing Cards, $1.00. Wedding invitations, Paper and 
iéuv elopes. Samples and prices on application. 


TYPE WRITER PAPER. 


Samples and prices mailed on application. 
JON (. MESS, Stationcr and Printer, 
420 Librury Street, hiladelphia, 


SPx> somes Re puples les and tine Springs rez 
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‘CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND _— 


GEO. P. SMITH, Agent, Congregational House, Boston. 





EK. J. ALDEN, Chicago Agent, 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago. _ 








GREAT INDUCKMENTS TO § SELL 


MANY TAKES 


Tn reading, writing. and speaking, 
$1. Bymail. N. TIBBALS & 


Tar, 


12mo. Only 
NS, 


ew York. 





“Caps | the ‘climax | in! 8. 8. ‘music 


[ 6s » 
GATES” AJAR books. Unlimited praise from 
the religious press, ministers, 8. 5. sup’ts, choristers, 
gor dos. 2 $0 r hundred, 


a a ple cop 00 
SRN ABIES urg, Pa. 


Chitsthis” Cantata 


Caught Napping (: (30 ponte, $3.0 .00 per dozen.) 


Lewis. Most 
charming. operetia. ‘I ne 4 is highly com- 
mended, and the plot well made and interesting. 
King and Queen Somnambulo, Dr. Buddah Po, 

Plump, Princesses and Princes, and, of course. 

Santa ¢ ‘aus, make up a pleasing Vv ariety of merry 
characters, and have the usual Xmas joys, 

age Ags se $38.00 per dozen.) By 

King Winter | omerson, ‘The Kine takes 

the Chris renearevel tate his own hands, and his 


faithful Kinder-Chornses, his friend the Queen of 
Siumberland, some Faitiet, Mirth, Love, Hope, 
and Joy, old “ Santa,”’ and others bring out a 
spiendid festival. Very good music. 


(25 cents, $2.40 per dozen ) 


Christmas Gift By Macy, and the 
Mlessage of Chrisimas (O.con's".0 


~ per doz.) are 

two bright operettas that were successful last year, 
and will bear many repetitions. 

(8 cts.) by Rosa- 

Birthday of Our Lord (3('s) by Row: 

for CHRISTMAS Day or CITRISTMAS SUNDAY, Well 

constructed, and containing recitations and songs. 





Xmas Carols and Anthema in quantity are 
found among the Octavo Music of Ditson & Vo., at 
5 to 10 cents each. 


BOOKS MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICK, 


OLIVER DITSON & C0,, Boston, 





KR New (Chaisimes Sowiees, 


Que (Bridin 1b Hlar 


BY MRS. T. E. BURROUGHS. 


Hppropriate Scripture Readings, 
Recitajions and (arols, with 
Vasio—all beaujifiully combined 
jo illusivaje a grand thought. 
PRICE, 5 GTS. EACH, BY MAIL; $4.00 PER 100, 


KXlso, [ow Ready, ‘ 


Nood's (Carols, 


This year of unusual exesilence, 
Piease do noj fail jo examine. , 


PRICE, 5 CTS. EACH, BY MAIL; $4.00 PER 100. 


dohn J. Hoo 1018 ARCH STREET, 


! PHILADELPHIA, Pa.. 


A DELIGHTFUL WINTER TRIPE 


MUSIC ALL THE WAY! 


SANTA CLAUS’ HOME; 
or, The Christmas Excursion. — 


Tar New CANTATA FOR CHRISTMAS TIME, BY. 
Dr. W. H. DOANE. 
Full of pretty-Songs, Duets, and Choruses, 
spersed with humorous dialogues. One of ¢ the most 
Charming, sates evér written. Can be quickly 
learned and cheapipagottéd qupy Tt will afford a de- 
lightful entertainment. sen on receipt of 25e, 


Christmas Service No. 9. a. 
A superior and entirely new Service of Scri 
and Song by the Rev, Ronyert Lowry. Theseléc- 
tions are admirable, aud the aon 2 - sales all been 
written fe on 4.08 a season. 


Price, $4.00 ) per I 100; 6 re each by mail. 


Christmas Annual No. 17. eae eee 
authors, An abundant supply of Songs for any 
Christmas Festival. 


Price, $3.00 per i 100; 4 cts. each by mail. 
| Fa A full catalog gue sent on request, 
| BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


18 Cs i 


THE HOLY ONE OF ISRAEL. 


A new, brilliant service by Froelich. Price, 5 cents; 
$4.00 per hundred, By mail, postpaid, 6 cents each ; & 
cents per dozen ; $5.00 per hundred. 


HULL'S CHRISTMAS ANHUAL 


Price, 5 cerits ; $2.00 per hundfed. By maii, 
5 cents each ; 36 cents per dozen; §2.20 per 
Also Buck Numbers. Addresa, 


ASA HULL, 150 Nassau Street, New York, N.Y. 


CHRISTMAS GEMS. 


Containing Dialog ae c harades, and Revitations suit- 
able for Christnias Mailed for l2c. by 


J 8. OGILVIE & G0., 31 Rose St, New York. 
~ Welcome Songs for Sunday- schools, 


Words and mnusie, costs but $5.00 per 100 copies, Large 
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enough collection for any school. Four separate nuju- 
bers issued. Send for sample copies. 5 cents for each 
umber. F, H. REVELL, Publisher. Chicago. 








1.00 per 100. Sam- 


Service, $3.00 per 100. 4- pase’ nae 
RANCTS, Bostoa, 


ples free to any 8. 5. cer. A. 








J.H.K 
CHOIR LEADERS. 
Send 10 cents for a eg camagie copy of the Musical Vis 
3uE 3 oun CHUBRCM Co., Cincinnati, o, 
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‘total number of both ol 
less than ten. 


THE SUMBAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


[Vol XXVIII, No. 61. 








re 4 
rPrrT SUA aE FF 


_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is paiseiiod weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage: 

ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price per copy 
for any nurober of copies leas than five. To a new sub- 
seriber, half price (#1.00). 

TO MINISTERS, Mixsionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00a year, To new subse ribers, half price (60 


cents). ° 
CLUB RATES. 


When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 

FIVE TO NINE COPIES “we yet, $1.50 each for old 
sabscribers, and half price £ conta) for new, The 

otal number of both old an ‘new together to be not 
than five. 

TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (63 cents) for new, The 

and new together to be not 





TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00each for 
old subscribers, and hal f price (50 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
Jess than twenty. 

If a school has had a club at one of the higher my 

wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one at a 
wer rate, ‘it is of course free to do so. 

FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
amaller schools, which cannot well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
achool is less than twenty, the club rate to such school 
sball be $1.00 each for ola subscribers, and half price 
(50 eents) for new, un condition that the order for the 

pers be Gosden nied by a statement that the num- 

Por copies ordered in the club is not tv than the 
full number of teachers in the school, This does not 

mean that every teacher must actually hee a yaaa, 
but that the number of copies ordered must a be 
Jess than the full of t Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the cub, | in or- 
der to secure the required number. Any number of 
copies in excess of the required number, may be sub- 
po ne for at the same rate. Teachers beion 

household may be counted a3 ONE in makin, 

Gisatement of the number of teachers in @ ac 

mple;: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 

of whom belong to one household, and _ three to an- 

Siber, the club subscription need not be for more than 
four copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

WHO ARE ‘‘ NEW”’ SUBSCRIBERS 7 By anew sub- 
ecriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
aay time Guring the past two peg 

= shifting of a subscription from one member of 

a sehold to oo in order to get the reduction 
to new subscribers is not allowable, although 

new itional subscriptions by or for other members 

Of the household will be taken at the half rate, 

FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
ing a club of either grade whether it is made up 
re of old subscribers, or of old and new together, 
rely of new subscribers at the half rate) is en- 

titled to an additional copy free, eacenting in the case 
%, A ew for less than ten copies formed on the 
School” plan (givenabove). When very large 

clups aaptormed. the organizer shall be entitled to one 
udditional copy, ‘free, for ev: ery twenty subscribed for. 

HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
ames will besent either to the individual! addresses of 

@ m@mobers, or ina ckage to one address, accord- 
L.. a to the preference of subscribers. The papers for a 

should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
voante portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mall matter from one pone. and others in the 
game school - theirs from another, the papers will 
be sent acco ly. 

Different schools not to unive in the forming ofa 
o but each school should have its own club, at 

ever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
- ~ i name of the school should be mentioned in 

@ order, 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


ubseribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the eo 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 
If a club subscription is renewed by some othe? pe - 
8on than the one who sent the previous subscriptio 


Buch person will oblige the publisher by stating that | 
fortakes the place of the ene 





eee ub he subscribes 
last year by 


THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because of 
the belief that no more judicious advertising outlay 
could be made than that for securing a fair trial at oe = 

oe. A new subscriber is entitled to the half 

x One year ont. 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by s request. The pa- 
pers fUra club w MM invariably be be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription, Renewals should 

erefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to en- 
able all the teachers ofa to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Foster and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C., will receive yearly or half-yearly sub- 
scriptions for The Sunday School Times (the paper to 
be sent, postpaid, direc m Philad to the sub- 
ecribers) at the follow ing rates — 


From 1 to Seen, 10s, 
8s.6a, * 


10 coples and upwards, 7 . - % 
When a number of copies are thus taken, the papers 
wee aane ohher singly a, the > eee idual ae, 
Fy o one may be pre- 
ferred y the subscriera. bie 
i OHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P.C O. Box 1550, 





each. 


= 


ARE 


portant im provements, for Which we have paten 
The PATENT DUST PROOF = perfec! 

ance and hair spring (the most delicate and vital 

damage. dirt, and dampness, 

lost motion. 


plest made. 


Our Patent Dust-proof movements are 
which no other maker does or dare claim. 


RUBY JEWELS in every 


e mude of the best material, 
keepers, under our own guarantee, 


as Ask } your Jeweler for them. 


aren 
¥ Milly wi 


KEYSTONE WATCHES 


THE Bes T': 
Cc us They contain everythin 

tial te Accurate Time 

ound i any Watch, and in addition have the fo 


Essen- 
ecping 
llowing im- 
ts: 

tly the bal- 
parts) from 


Our Patent Compeund Regulater has absolutely no 
Our PATENT STEM WIND is the strongest and sim- 


Our Main Springs seldom break, as our watches are so 
finely finished that we use a finer spring than other makers. 


rom 
all variations caused by dirt or dampness; an advantage 
We are the only Factory meine ONLY GENUINE 


rade, and all our Watches 
and are accurate time 


926 Chestnut Street, 


ATKINSON BROS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


General Agents for the Keystone Standard Watch Co. 


_ Samples sent anyw here on receipt ofsatismctory reference. 


IT. 














Reflectors the e 
Cheapest and the Bost Light Lie for Churc’ es, Show Windows, 
Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galleries, Theatres, a Depa. etc. 
ant designs. Send size of room, Get circular and ‘estimate. A liberal discount 
{churches and thetade. LP. FRANK, G61 Pearl 





New and ecle- 


Street, N. ¥+ 





Shaw, Applin ACO 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 





CHURCH AND, PARLOR FURNITURE 


BAXTER (. SWAN, 244 8. 2d St, Philadelphia 


CHURC Furniture, Stained, Hand-books free. 
Glass ,MetalWork, J. & R. LAMB 
Fonts, Embroidery, 3.S.Banners | 69 Carmine St., N.Y. 


Furniture. Send for circulars. 
CHURCH Stained Glass, K. GEISSLER. 
4 Banners. 127 W..8thSt.,.NewY ork 























- Sunday-school Banners, $1.50 to $10. 


Silk or merino. Send for illustrated rice-list, C. A, 
aN '& CO., 133 N. 3d Street, Philade phia. 


a pply house for 


BIBLE | ESS pie 


5 Years Guarantee. 


| Ree Sen 
ROBERTS & FAY 


620 N. Thirteenth St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“Lntertainment 


“= BADGES = 
IN GOLD AND SILVER ON RIBBON. 
C.W. FINDLEY & CO.,216N. 3rd St, Phila, 


UTS | 


S REO Sais: . Views illustrat- 
ing every subject for ic EXHIBITIONS, os. 
aa profitable business for a man with small ca: 

wd. ay Home Amusement. 148 page ‘aiaaes to 
MCALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St.,N. Ve N.Y. 


cro IDES 


SLATE PENCIL. 





ereROY a & MAGIC) L. ma SL 


ARCY CT RIC? 
Maire econ SEND FOR cian L ARB. 
« MARCY, 1604 Chestuat St., Philada. 


BUCKEYE BELL FUUNDRY. 
Beils of Pure Copper and Tin for C < ponee 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, LLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Mad 


VANOUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O. 











Skates from 80 cents to $6.00 a pair. 


SCROLL SAWS. TOOL CHESTS. 
Tools of every kind. Lowest prices guaranteed. 


TALLMAN & McFADDEN, 
1025 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
Catalogues free. 





Scroll Saws, Tool Chests, Machinists’ and Carpenters, 
Tools. PALMER, CUNNINGHAM. & ©O, Limited, 
607 Market 5i St. Philadelphia, Pa. Send for catalogue 


6 “JERSEY RED, POLAND-CHINA, 
Chester White, Berkshire & York. 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & cornnere 


> DREER’S 
and every GARDEN KQUISITE. 
Tia Chestnut St, Philadelphia, 


WRIT et 





x 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Bells, 
Cuimxs anv Pears for CHURCH &e. 
Send for Price and ¢ SEE on gg y ter 


Sa altimere, Ma 


Mention thas paper. 





LIGHTING 
Halls, By 
Sectane. Sal 


poe 


a 
ASS 
REFLEGTOMS cs 
t i] Ng 


Cata~ 
tT a & price list tree. ‘ 
BAILEY REFLECTOR CO., ui ay i 
113 Wood St.,Pittsburgh,Pa 7. 
THE VERY_BEST 
Church Light. 
OIL, GAS or ELECTRIC. 
Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors 
Reftiector Chandeliers 
for conceivable use. Catalogue 
free. Please state wants. 
WHEELER REFLECTOR 00. 
2 Washington coast, 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, hi; 





Estey organ. Solidiy made, Tone unrivaled. Ele- 
gant finish. Rn of popularity. 
Illustrated so err sent free. 
ESTEY ORGAN ‘TTLEBORO’, VT. 
gay Mention thispaper, 


H. LEHNERT’S 


427 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CORNETS :ox:2-. 2 
Will Chord with Piano or Organ 


WITHOUT TRANSPOSING. 


Hundreds of them are now used in Churches and 
Sunday-schools. 


WHETHER YOU' WANT A 


PIANOG@ORGAN 


It will pay you to write to the 


BEETHOVEN PIANO-ORGAN GO., | - 
__ Washington, Warren Cov, New Jersey. 


CHURCH 








HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 
invite the attention of Organists 
and Church Committees to their 
Descriptive Circulars, which are 
{sent free on application. __._ 


mre a ee 


sHhDGvw ick 


ave, Waes Fae 





ike best general purpose wire fencein use. It 
isa strong | net-work without barbs. Dont 
injure sto It will turn dogs, pigs, sheep and 
oultry, as well as horses and cattle. The best 
ence for Farms, Gardens, Stock Ranges and Rail- 
roads. Very neat pretty styles for Lawns, Parks, 
School-lots and Cemeteries. Covered with rust- 
| peck paint, or made of galvanized wire, as pre- 
erred. It will last a lifetime. Itis better than 
boards or barbed wire in every respect. The 
Sedgwick Gates made of wrought-iron pipe and 
steel wire, defy all competition in lightness, neat- 
ness, strength and durability. We make the best, 
cheapest and easiest working all-iren automatic 
or self-opeuing ates and the neatest cheap 
fron fences no e. The_ best fire 
sretchers. Cutting I Pliers and Post Angers. 
‘or and particulars 7 Hardware Dealers, 


entioning os” 
Soins BROS., Richmond, tnd. 
BDWAR vance Agent, 


D arron 
a O0 Marke ¢ Sis, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HORN’S 
ARTS e Rollers BEST 


MANTELS, TILES, GRATES 


TILE FLOORS, BRASS GOODS 
Best WorK. LowEstT Prices, 


CHAS. t PAGE, Chicago, iH. 


THE "DWELLING 


FINISHED in BRONZE AnD POL- 
ISHED BRASS. COLORS TO 
MATCH FURNITURE.« MADE 
TO EXTEND TO TABLE WHEN 
ww eouse. Perfectly Safe. 
SEND FOR DESIGNS, FREE. 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S. Second St. ‘Phila. 














Send for Catalogue. A.J.Weide- 
38 South Second St. 


. 





AMBRAH Oriental Entertainments. J. F. 
Douthitt 53 W.23dSt.,.N. ¥.Sendstampsfor circular, 





ON aE 


7 %SAEEB% 


Guaranteed vires Mortg iincerests” . 
r cent, se -anpual ° 
pA ot cioal and interest remitted 
char secured on Real 
ae orimproved farms io Minneso 
akota,worth three to six tienes tne the 
pd mn selected ps _ Ref fer to 


rand a Se el 
S SHRIKE AKER Wa MIN? NER PoLIe alr 


(0%o INVESTMENT. 


ray ree rel 
joa 





THEM MASSACHUSETTS REAL ESTATE C1, 


Has earned 1034 per cent. net upon its capital invested 
to the present time, and now owns about half a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of first-class business real estate. It 
is under the management of such men as Lieutenant- 
Governor Ames, and Mayor Green of Fall River, Send 
to ene offices of the Company for prospectus, to GEO, 

ARD, Agent, 246 Washington Street, Boston, 


enone et Ray 
Gent one notin Reliable 


wt FAR Ae MORTOADE eS. 





full information, Bran ty and 
Albany. XY. Office: vai Bray, OC. HINE &SON, Agta, 


FLORIDA MAPS FREE 


Send 10 cents in stamps for a a apres en ot In- 
dexed Map, with all new towns and railroads, 
Size. 24x36 (as large as Cram’s or Colton’s). 


TROPICAL LAND CO., 


P. 0. Box 158, Jacksonville, Florida. 


, om inention this paper. aan 


CAREFULLY SELECTED LOANS. 


WESTERN CITY FARM MORT- 
GAGES, » paying from SIX to EIGHT PER 
py ot cele, address CHARLES D. 

.. Bankers and Brokers, 
114 ‘South 3 Third Street, Pit) PHILADELPHIA, 


HE TRAVELERS or HARTFORD. 
ames CCIDENT Net or AMERI 
LARGEST IN THE 
__ Also, BEST OF LIFE COMPANIES. _ 





INSURE YOUR PROPERTY IN THE 


INSURANCE Batt OF al CONN. 


next week o 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT co. (Capita $600, ,000). 
&, Guaranteed Loa 
435% ane Sreenbans converted to double income and 
capitalize premium. 150 Nassau St. (mention paper). 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


_308 and 810 Walnut Street, Philadelpitia. 








THE UNION TRUST CO., 


611 and 613 Chestnut Street. 


RITE C, E. SIMMONS, Land Com., C.& N. W. 
¥ Ry. »Chicago, Ill.,about Minn. and Dakota - arms, 


A. KEAN &C€ o., Bankers, Chicago, Ill. — 
de > pal be bonds a and o other investments. Lists se 











Lowest Rate Ever Offercd From Mo. River 


TRIP 
SIGLER’S Grand Pullman Car Excursions, 
@rsonally conducted, leave Chicazo, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Omaha and other Western Cities 
monthly, for California over the C. B. & Q. and the 
GREAT SCENIC ROUTE ji.vicutursadaress 
particulars address 
H.C, feeds, ms Manager, 236 Clark Street, CHICAGO, 





ICPENCERIAN 
TEEL PENS 


Are. zat Tyee Best. 


STEEL 
PENS. 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 180, 135, 333, 161, 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO.,: 
Works: ‘Campaen, *. J. 26 John St., New York. 


JOSEPH CILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Sorp By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—!1878. 


Rocky Mountain Gloves. 
Made from Fawn Skin Kid, a very durable and hand- 
some material, unknown east. Prices from §1 te 
$1.50 for common length; $2.50 for Button Cuff 
Driving Gauntlets made to order for ladies or gents, 
every stitch silk. Postage paid. Also Indian 
Tanned Gloves, Moccasins, Buckskin 
Clothing (fringed and plain), Leggins, Money 
Belts, ete. Buckskin for sale. Samples of 
leather with stitching free. Also caialogue 
of hundreds of styles of gloves and leather novelties, 
and directions for measurement. Discount to agents, 
Reference, Union Bank, Denver. 

A. AVERY, Denver, Colorado. 




















Lands Fossils, Black Hills Minerals, Indian 
melee. 4.20 Orenop Points. sy mg og 


Re PTU RED PERSONS 
Can feel assured of safety and comfort at “ Seeley’s” 
Establishment, 1347 C hestnut St., eneete, with 
rmanent relief where such is —s e. Ne 
ments for ladies and children. Catalogu 











December 18, 1886.) 


THE SUNDAY. SCHOOL TIMES. 


$15 








HOLIDAY GIFTS 


JANIES WW’ CREERY & CO. 
Offer this week at a special counter 6,000 Dress 
Patterns suitable for Holiday Gifts, prices ran- 
ging from $1.50 to $9 per pattern, all of desirable 
colors and fabrics; the best value ever offered. 
Also. handsome ‘embroidered Dress Patterns in 
boxes at $8 and upward. 

They also offer a large stock of Wool Serges, 
42 inches wide, at 65 cts. per yard. Two lines 
of Stripe and Check Cheviots, at 85 cts. per 
yard; also, a fall assortment of Fall Colorings 
in heavy-weight Camel’s Hair Beatrice cloths, 
at $1 per yard, well worth $1.50. 

Toboggan Costumes, Unique Designs, at spe- 
cial rates to clubs. 


ORDERS) From any part of the country 
BY ‘} will receive careful and prompt 
MAIL ) attention. 


Broadway «& llth Street, 
INT ESAT YORE. 
AMERICAN Cory; and 

~ EUROPEAN ETCHINGS 

RASUSh, and ENGRAVINGS. 


aiK xe All the choicest subjects of the 
Penn: prominent artists, 


REFINED AND UNIQUE 
GIFTS. 


Harmonious, _ novel, 
and exclusive’ Frames, 









Card and Cabinet Sizes.” 
ALL E 
ROGERS GROUPS. 


J.S. Earle & Sons, 


y ie 


816 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 





‘W.H.HARRISON& SRO 


FURNACES & RANGES. 
“fr LOW’S “os 


ART TILES. 


peepars ont Deckers fe Fge0 Ses 
Hearths, Facings, &c, Bond for iilustrated Catalogue 
1435 1435 CHESTNUT sT., Philadelphia 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


@he Original! Beware of imitations! 
‘AWARDED po toe ogg et 











ARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition 





Postal ta 
Ss. J. KELS¢ 


Detroit, Mich., 


GE \ D for that new and wonderful 


TABLE “ X,” purines 


per, demenedte 
be attached to INTEREST TABLES like 
eet Jyuane, _oualtine’ , etc., where interest 
red on 360 4 to year. It Corrects theétror and 
PATS & the true interest asif by magic. —Cor- 
rect—Si cuanto. No more use for, * * Fables. 
2 for 20 cents. One forthe ee one for the Cash 
ik, and o: one for the Pocket Book. 


Obelisk Candy Box |: 


See advertisement last week, or send for free cata- 
logue of 
HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
Address, GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM, 


122 Nassau St., New York. 


nd Can 
CANDY Sez ostivale Sg. Geindeg wre hen F oye | 
season recalls to 
Mixed 











mind the 
pee Keen mont of Pontice 
app pny Ge ineaan We havealsoa SS 
of Satchels, and new novelties to hold same 
41 pou egnnet bs be excelled, 
777,20 of U. = syonailysend’ 4 send for “ 
are dered by Be) in stam: 1.3 
postage. CROFT & A IN, 1236 ’ Market St. Phila, 
One or | rsons be- 
oy os <a ehurech 
in the United States, can 
easil res ws Ta money by selling our 
new s MOULD WHITE WIRE 
SSrnnne LINES They are CHEAE ont nell 
ey For full particnlars, enclose one cent 


Stamp and mention the church you are member of, 
GIBARD WIRE MILLS, PHILADA., PA. 








hey the | Mines in the 
, or Mountains, made inte beautiful Scart- 
pins.’ To euch y introduce, price only 33c., post paid. 
Aditress, H. H. TAMMEN, Mineralogist, DEnveER, COLo, 
Send Stamp for ag my cataloguéof Mineral Cabi- 
nets, Agate 2 Novelties, ndian Relica, et ele. _Trades Supplied, 


WE GIVE AWAY DINNER, TEa, 


TEA CL AND TOILET Sets, WaTCHEs, 


&¢., to these forming clubs for the sale of one Teas 
and Coffee. Send fer Club Book. GREAT CHINA 
TEA COMPANY, 210State Street, Boston, 


"BAKER'S BREAKFAST COCOA. 





Ww ho appreciates economy in the kitchen 

should send for my catalogue of labor- 

saving articles, and then send for the 

bas ge GEO. C. SEVERANCE, @1 
arket Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
















tor 


| leather. 


$4.50 
TROUSERS 


Both made specially for us. 


Men ant Young ‘Men Specially 


Will wear like 


Look exactly like the Scotch and Eng- 
lish broken checks ; ; variety of designs. 
The making and trimming are as good as the 


cloth, Money returned if not satisfactory. _ A 


Send for samples. 





WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


OAK HALL, 


zB 


__ South-east Corner Sixth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. — 










KEYSTONE. WRUNGERS AT LOWEST. WHOLESALE: PRICES: 


STON) sewer: 
CVER 300,000 IN ACTUAL USE 
And all giving perfect satisfactions 


ACENTS WANTED. 





Establishea 





ENGLISH PLUM ‘PUDDING 


Roser oon h me wey More ‘Gar bale nee 2 
is ier wag OF ape hng CAN B. GUARANTEED. 
If your grocer c don't keep it, write to ua wed 





. LACOA. 


| COS META 


The Finest Mri Chocolate for family use, 
Requires no boiling. invaluable for expraeuee 
and Children. Buy of your dealer or send (Q stamps 
—- “ae H. O.WILBUR & SONS, Philedeiphia, 


Ge sTavenicen GOOD NEWS 
> ai) 
TO.LADIES. 
yr, ; Greatest o er. Now's your 
e eek ongous 3 tee = celebrated 
ow Foe ra sooure a beautif 
r Moss Rose China 
weet “Dinner Set, Gold Band 
Toilet aig Watch, Brass ip, Ca Castor, or 
ah yen Diction ARG atenlan address 


gene N TEA CO. 
One VS eb 33 Vesey St., New Yors 


EPPS’S 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


COCOA 





6 JOMPANY 








a 


DURKEE Ss 


SALAD DRESSING 


“WITHOUT A RIVAL.” 


BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. 








FLAVOR YOUR 


ae CHRISTMAS 


yj TURKEY DRESSING WITH 
WM. @. BELL & CO."8 


pet i SPICED. SEASONING 


<Pic 

{f you cannot buy of your grocer or 

Ss EASON Ne marketman, send 2 cent stamp for 
Suuupie w usVvurc 3 pound turkey, 


“WOOD'S? PURE 
& FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 








| NO mong apune,stounoere 





FS * 
Shanloees 


Mb cree ia ae Brace, ‘sold ergs 


ia 
ahr oe nad MESS 81 a0 Ke faced. Send 
B, PA. roprietop 


ER BRACE co. N. A. JOMNSON, Pi 


PATENT ANTI-SLIPPING RUBBERS! 


A CREEPER ANS RUBBER COMBINED. 

An emith WEEE 

Shoe wi 

POINTS 

serted nd to- 

gether by an tsterlor 

thin metal plate,that 
y cannot tear out 

Dimple, pros Amy Practical. 

Men’s, $1.25; Women’ ’ Extra when mailed, 

Pen’ e trade also supplied. 
c. ILLINGHAST. bber res, 

Wand 14 South Second Street, rect, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ae fu- 





or cause leakage. 


EMBROIDERY SILK 


=S 7 Ends at haif price; ogy 2X. 
= nen Voek oak Gad goed colors. Sent 
mail on = of emis. 100 Cresy Buitshes 
im each packaze. Send Postai note or Stamps 
to THR BRAINERD & ARESTRONG 8) 
SILK Market 


joy CZ. Street, P' 
or 469 denen New York. 








‘HEALTHeisits 


Poxteet tae tere hte svi le. | 


Weston g WELLS UF’ Tees 
SHIRTS BY MAIL 


me tom ered & reo wits and 
T BY MAIL on 








ches.) Catelo, free 
reese 147-149 N. eth St. ‘Philag’ 2, Pa 


Perfect Necktie Holder. 
| off saat aople Raese 
415 Market Street, Philadelphia. 











ABEAUTIFUL HOME BOOK 


IN PROSE AND POETRY. BY 400 BEST AUTHORS. 





ee 


E Edited by ’ al 
THEO. L. CUYLER, D.D., and others, - 

Tt contains the ripest thoughts and utterances of the | 
be st minds upon the “ three ‘dearest names to mortals 
given.” 
pe Is valuable for its rich selections.”—J. H. Vincent, 


Elegantly illustrated. 454 quarto pages. Cloth, $2.75, 
Gilt edge, ina box, $3.50, a oe in a box 
ware of imitations. Agent is wantes le 


EB TREAT Publisher 771 Broadway, New York, 


I START. MEN. 


OF SMAY IL. MEAN 1e Wi Inerative business 
Dh PHOTOG A PAY? 

By Gan _! ent great discovery of substituting a vy fs Gelatine 
film for Wet Collodion, the entire material is now pre 
in large Photo. Factories, and SOLD READY FOR USE, simijer 
to Cartridges for a Gun; Euebling Men or Women 
no experience, to produc ¢ superior Photos to what fo) 
erly required long years ofdifficult practice ; cost: a 
50 cts. for one dozen large photos. Sat sell for 








ess 

pe k te 

Is paying big with other basin 

or at he from hozse to house. The novel nurprise ofa 
man with complete apparatus, appearing at the door peed? to 
photo. anything, Persons, Groups, Buildings, or Animal, 
secares pe were m nine yk a ten homes 4 
Stead or’ pay nt. WENT 
To EARNEST appiicanns (one eop 


‘<— le Photos. 10 cents. TMA RLiN PuRmane 
Me fr & Dealer in Photo. Apparatae,483, 485 Canal 8t, N.X- 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


er LIVING TRUTHS FOR Gough. 


By John B B. G 
His last and crowning 
Tee humor and "peibee mee al set i ne at, se 
OTT. 1000 A Vented ang 
to nth Lavy 


Ona 

















= Epes a ae 
Le Ipcare’ Winato# Gast Go, cdaaaea, aE 
| N Ay ELTY RUG ‘MACHINE.’ 
j (0s Dec. To poet. ro t makiog 
ae 3 Sent on full, ai treet 
| Lf pore Pas ofan Se 
Ss ep bine 
& CO., Tol oe, 
E AGENTS WANTED TO SELL THE NEW BOOK 


BY BEN pERLEY POORE. 


‘BY DEN TEN Agents report rap 
Address HUBBARD BROS., Publishers. Line 
in your own 


J _B SH to $5 RORY oon 


the Niekel Tidy 
ily buys them. 


Holder. Every pam 

Sample and Agents’ price-list by mail, 

léc. in2c. stamps. W. Hasselbach, box 851, Sandusky, oO. 
| $5 to $10 A DAY, rene So meent 
* wanted, One agent 

writes : “J make from $5.00 fo $10.00 a day. Can make it 
every day in the year.” Another, “‘ Took 80 orders in 
about three days.” Terms free. J _H.Earle, Pub., Boston, 
AGENTS Wanted on Salary or Commission. Jas. E, 
Whitney, Nurseryman, Rochester, N. Y. 


$10 Bis Biees ' for 84 and New books. Agents wanted. 
Pay. A. GORTON & CO., Philada., Pa. 





Send for circular. 


























ILLUSTRATED LECTURES ON THE 
ANCIENT ECYPTIANS, 





“T have found it” is thedelighted | as follows: 1. A Trip on the Nile in the Time of 

oxclometien. of ee using | Moses. 2. Tne Phereohs: how they looked, dressed, 

UR i as tae | lived, and gov rerned. The Workingmsn 4,000 years 
or 


ll Fast odkase UREA S 





sinew INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
—= —— y 4 —— of housekeepers. Your | 
aL tBt to have it "4 Ask him for it. 

D.s.\ S. WIL BERGER. Prop.. o no33 N . 2d 8t., Phila., Pa, 


DYEING ,"eoriist ree 


PRICE- LIST FREE. 
LEWANDO’S. 
2 W. 14th Street 


New York 
17 Temple Flace, } Boston. — 


TATEN ISLAND Faney Dyeing 
lishment. BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & Co. 

; 47 N. 6tb St., » Phila. ; 143 N. Chaties Bt. 
Bait, Dresses: dyed and clea: without ripping. Send 
for circular and W rice list. Mention this paper. 




















QOLGATE & CO., 


Xgyptian , &, The Pyramids, Obelisks, and 
| Teraples, how and when built, and for what purpose. 
The Keligion of the Ancient Egyptians. 6. The 
Sictee owsin Egypt. This last lecture is designed 
toexpliain and illustrate topics in the Inter- 
national Sunday-schoo!l lessons for the first 
half of the year 1887. Terms reasonable. Send for 
| circulars. 
Bev. LYSANDER DICKERMAN, 


ELLIOT SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Do Your Hands Chap? 


COBB’S COMPLEXION SOAP preventschap- 

ing—leaves the skin soft as velvet. e choicest 

—< Soap extant. Absolutely pure. For ed 
gists. sts. Trial sample ma!!ed for éc. postage. 

H. COBB, 33 Batterymarg: St., Boston, 


What brings release from dirt and grease? 
Why ! don’t you know? 


SAPOLIO) 
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o7IARPERS 
\ WEEKLY 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 














JHAREER: 
EERIop CAL? 


LeeaILLUSTRATED ae WS 














{December 18, 1886. 






YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


THE BEST PERIODICALS FOR FAMILY READING. 


Perhaps the most popular and unqualifiedly successful group or series of periodicals for family reading ever published in America, or, for that matter, 
in the world, are the four issued by Harper and Brothers. Each in its way is a model periodical.— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 


DEPARTMENTS BY 
G. W. CURTIS, W. D. HOWELLS, C. D. WARNER. 


Subscription per Year, $4.00. 


The SEVENTY-FOURTH VOLUME commenced 
with the Number for December, 1886. 








One of the most striking features of HARPER’S 
MaGaZINE for 1887 will be a new novel by 
KATHLEEN O’MEARA, to begin in the January 
number, entitled “‘ Narka,” a story of Russian 
life, which, apart from its political and social 
significance, will be a love-story of exceptional 
dramatic strength and interest. A new novel 
by W. D. Howe ts, entitled “April Hopes,” 
will n in February, and run through the 
year, Upon the conclusion of Mr. BLACK- 
MORR’s “ Springhaven,” will ere a humor- 
ous novelette, entitled “Tony the Maid,” by 

CHE WILLIS HowArp. 


Im illustrated. similar to. thdse 
whlok hove appeared durin the De year on 
the great navies of the world, will continue to 
be a special feature. Among other attractions 
will be a series of Southern Papers, contributed 
in part by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, and in 
by Rebecca HARDING Davis, illustrated 
WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON; important 
papers of Oriental interest, superbly illustrated ; 
a continuation of the “ Great American Indus- 
tries” series, illustrated; special art. contribu- 
ns by E. A. ABBEY and ALFRED PARSONS; 
a further discussion.of. the Railroad Problem; 
“Social Studies,” by Dr. Richarp T. Ety; 
important Health papers; short stories by the 
best writers, etc. 


_ 


Bound Volumes of HARPER'S MAGAZINE, for 
three years back, cloth, $3.00 each ; half calf, 
26 each. Index of Vols. I. to LXX.; cloth 
00; half calf, $6,25.—By mail, postage free 


Besides the pictures, HaRPER’S. W ABR 











HARPER'S WEEKLY, 


A JOURNAL OF CIVILIZATION AND A PICTURE HiS- 
TORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 


Subscription per Year, $4.00. 


HARPER'S BAZAR, 


AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF FASHION, INSTRUC- 
TION, AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


. Subscription per Year, $4.00. 








The THIRTY-FIRST VOLUME will begin with 
the Number dated January 1, 1887, 
issued on December 29, 1886. 


| THE TWENTIETH VOLUME will begin with 
the Number dated January 1, 1887, 
issued on December 17, 1886. 








HARPER’S WEEKLY justifies its title as “A 
Journal of Civilization’’ by reflecting, with 
steadily inereXing fullness and accuracy, the 
progress of civilization, and by exemplifying, 
as well as by recording, the continuous alvance 
of American literature and American art, 

It presents, in faithful and- graphic pictures, 
the noteworthy events of the day, portraits of 
men of the time, reproductions of the works of 
celebrated artists, cartoons by eminent pictorial 


HARPER’S BAZAR is the best family journal 
in the world. Its literary features are. of the 
highest merit, comprising serial stories, poems, 
essays, ete., from the most distinguished writers 
of Europe and America. Its brilliant illwstra- 
tions reproduce, from the original electrotypes, 
simultaneously with their appearance abroad, 
the gems of the London picture galleries, the 
‘Paris Salon, and the great English pictorial 
satirists, and humorous illustrations of the | journals; and its humorous cuts have won it 
ludicrous aspects of social and political life. the name of the American Punch. ‘Its fashion 

LY. is | Plates, of the latest aard bes, 
fall of good reading. Italways contains install- accompanied with well-fitting patterns and clear 
ments of one, occasionally of two, of the best ; deseriptions, enable ladies to” save many times 
novels of the day, with fine illustrations, Its | te cost of subscription by making their own 
short stories are bright and entertaining. Poems, | dresses or superintending their manufacture at 
sketches, and papers on important topics of | home. Its articles on housekeeping and cook- 
current inierest by the most popular writers, | ¢T¥ are eminently practical and useful, and 
and a column of personal paragraphs, make it promote economy in the household. Much 
interesting to everybody. attention is aid to decorative art, and many 

As a family journal, the care that has been | exquisite em roidery designs are given from the 
suocessfully exercised in the past tomake Har: | best sourees. Its papers on social etiquette are 
PER’s WEEKLY a safe, as well as a welcome, | of the highest interest ; and ne topic is neglected 
visitor to every household will not be relaxed that could be of value to the family eirele. Its 
in the future. The ultimate influence of the editorials are marked by good sense, and not a 
subjects treated in its text and in its illustra- line is ever admitted to its columns that could 
tions -is not less considered than their imme- | Offend the most fastidious taste. Many novel- 
diate interest. ties are in preparation for the new volume. 








Bound. Volumes of HARPER’S WEEKLY, for 
three years back, cloth, $7.00 each.—By mail, 
postage free. 


Bound volumes of HARPER’s BAZAR, for 
three years back, cloth, $7.00 each.—By mail, 
postage free. 








HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 


A SIXTEEN-PAGE 
ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Subscription per Year, $2.00. 





The EIGHTH VOLUME commenced with the 
Number issned November 2, 18865. 





HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE has been called 
“the model of what a periodical for young 
readers ought to be,” and the justice of this 
commendation is amply sustained by the 1 
circulation it has attained both at home and 
Great Britain. This success has been reached 
by methods that must commend themselves to 
the judgment of parents no less than to the 
tastes of children ; namely, by earnest and well- 
sustained efforts to provide the best and most 
attractive reading for young people at a low 

rice. 
. Every line is subjected to rigid editorial seru- 


tivé agency for the mental; moral, and physical 
education of its readers. Its stories have all the 
dramatic interest that juvenile fiction ean pos- 
sess, without anything pernicious. Its arti¢les 
on scientific subjects, travel, and the facts of 
life, are by writers whose names insure ace y 
and value. Its historical stories, biog 
tales, ete., present attractively the most inspir- 
ing incidents in history, and in the early lives 
notable men and women; in every number 
appear ne Fag poems, oad rhymes, inge- 
nious puzzles; papers on athletic sports, gam 
and puutianes bre iheit place, while beautiful 
pictures lavishly illustrate its pages. It con- 
tains the best literary and artistic work any- 
where to be purchased. 





Bound volumes of HARPER’s YOUNG PEO- 
PLE, for four years back, 4to, ornamental cloth, 
$3.50 each.—_By mail, postage free. 





POSTAGE FREE TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
Bemittances shouid be made by Post-office Money Order or Draft, te avoid chance of loss. When no time is specified, subseriptions will begin with the current number. 
s@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles of between three and four thousand volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents, 





PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, FRankKLIN Souare, NEw York. 








Fer 8. S. leasens next tere years get 


ABBOTT ON MATTHEW” 


An Illustrated Commentary for Christian Workers. 
By LYMAN ABBOTT. 
Svo, cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.75. 

“It will rank among the best commentaries of the 
day.’ —Rev. Win. Mf. Taylor, D.D.(Cong.) “For quick 
reierence on a minister's table, for help at family stady 
for aid in the Sunday-schoo) lesson, Eshou mend 
Uhis.ee.e best boek I know,”—Rev. C. S&S. Robinson, 
4 ) “Convenient.in form. Compact, clear, 
a al 2 dngin comment."— Bishop Paddock (Epis). 
P vill be wise to possess themselves of this 


ne ‘ op Foster (Meth... “I have met with 
n @ kind which, in my judgment. is so emi- 
ney ted to aid the earnest Sunday-school 
te jis preparation for teaching.”— Rev. R. R. 
M ng.). One of the ablest commentaries of 
th , ?—J. HZ. Vincent, DD. ( Meth.) “The best 
col. +-Immenselv suggestive and interesting 
to; Wayland Hoyt, DD. (Bapt.) 

A Atthew, Mark, Luke, John,and Acis now 
rea . 4 ,. cloth. Price per vol., $1.74. 


ARNES & CO., Publishers, 
jilliam Street. New York. 


_ 





7 
Busanell’s Portable Letter Copying Book 
Isa Copying Book and Presscombined. It makes per- 
fect ies with ordinary ink. Price, $8 by mail, post- 
ts wanted inevery town. 8 for descrip- 
circular, A. BUSHD Agent, 105 
Street, Philadelphia. 





A Gift for Your Scholars. 


If you are looking wings iar something to give'to your scholars, as a pleasant little reminder of your 
interest th them, it may be that the'uzew Sunday School Lesson Calendar is just what you want. it is 
quite different from any other calendar which you have ever seen. It has a calendar leaf for each week, 
and «pon it is given the lesson for the See ig Sanday printed in full, together with the golden text. 
All of the lessons for the year are thus given. The leayes are not pone? together in a pad bat hang by 
an ingenious wire device. When a week has passed by, the leaf for that week is turned upon the wire 
hanger, and takesits place back.of the other leaves. It has a cardboard cover, of a delicate green‘color, 
with the title in raised silver letters, and a very pretty embossed design in the centre. The size is nearly 
five by seven inches. It is not an elaborate and costly thing ; but if yeu want something, at moderate 
cost, beer will not only be pretty, but be useful all the year, you will hardly make a mistake in getting 
this calendar. 

What would be more likely to promote a scholar’s knowledge of the lesson than the Scripture 
itself, in attractive form, before his eyes every day of the weék. 

The Caiendar can be had at the following prices, either from booksellers, or by mail from the 
publisher : Single copy, 15 cents; five or more copies, 10 cents each, When fifty or more copies are 
ordered, to be sent by express, the price will be eight cents each, the purchaser to pay express charges. 
When large quantities are to be sent by mail; the price cannot be less than ten cents each. 


Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 1550. 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


““OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 





Pees RAPHS illustrating the life of Christ 
for Sunday-school teaching or for rewards of 
merit. Christmas photographic novelties. Price of pho- 
tographs, nnmounted, $1.50 per doz. Send 10c. for cata- 
| e of 10,000 subjects. SOULE PHOTOGRAPH Co., 
Washingtonst., Boston. Please mention 8.8. Times. 


WONDERFUL. 


Charles Dickens’s Pickwick for 5 cts. 
“Simmons & Co.’s Five Cent Library” con- 
tains this work of 206 es, octavo volume, 
with-twenty illustrations. It will be sent to 
any part of the United States on receipt of 10 
cts. (five for book and five for )» Itis 
the ere my book ever published. 

G. W. SIMMONS & CO., Boston, Mass. 


PRANC’S 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR CARDS 
ARE THE BEST. 








EW ABD and Souvenir Cards, a great variety of 
y styles, for Teachers’ use. Our Bookmark Cards 
| On Silk, Satin, or Velvet Ribbons please all; to iatro- 
| duce them we will send two as Samples for 10 cts.; 50 
cts. perdoz. Send to us for New Styles in Christmas 
& New Year, Valeutine & Easter, Birthday & Text 
Cards. 10 New Samples for 10 cts. with Catalogue, 





Premium List & Testimonials from Teachers & othera, 
GEO. 8S. VIBBERT & CO., Clintonville, Conn. 





‘Khe Sunday Schoo! Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however,an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
the publisher will refund to subscribers amy money that they lose e ” 


Maing Ratiorkl, Nha that iPeNial Beha nee” 





Co 
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cena enema 





